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Memoirs of Field Marshal Blucher, Prince of Wahlstadt, &e. 


THE eager curiosity with which we inquire after the memo- 
rable events that connect themselves with those who have’ pers 
formed a distinguished part in the great drama of life, is an 
honourable testimony borne by the human mind to talent and 
virtue. Sometimes, indeed, the same curiosity may be’ excited 
by the achievements of fraud, ambition, and vice; but the gratifi- 
cation we derive differs materially in the two instances. » At all 
times, however, it has been the object of those who collect 
materials for information, anxiously to provide such details as 
delineate the progress of eminent individuals, not only with a 
view to amuse, but in order to hold up illustrious characters as 
models for the imitation of posterity. Among those who havé 
earned a title to this proud distinction, there are few who stand 
more conspicuously forward than the venerable hero, the subject 
of the present memoir. His achievements within the last two 
years, alone, entitle him to be regarded among the most celebrated 
of warriors; because, added to all the skill and genius whichmake 
a great general, it was his good fortune to be engaged ina cause 
that threw added lustre round the success of his arms. 

Marshal Von Blucher is now in the seventy-second year of his 
age, another circumstance which lends ‘a “character of prodigy 
almost, to his recent exertions. He was bornin the year 1743, 
at his father’s country seat in’ Pomerania, and has been in’ the 
service of his country ever since his fifteenth year. His mifitary 
career was commenced during the “ seven years war,” a'memo- 
rable epoch in the annals of Europe, and which the pen of Schil- 
ler has contributed to elevate into bistoric dignity, At that time 
Von, I, July, 1814. B 
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the celebrated Zieten commanded the Prussian armies under 
Frederick the Great; and young Blucher was honored by his 
patronage and notice. Able tutors are most likely to produce 
able pupils; and studying in such a military school as Zieten’s 
and Frederick’s, whocan be surprised at the developement of those 
peculiar talents which qualified him for a successful general ? 

When he first embraced the service he was led to prefer the 
cavalry, and accordingly entered into the regiment of Red Hussars, 
a regiment which stood high in military renown for its general 
bravery and good discipline; but which particularly distin- 
guished itself in the defeat of the French at the memorable battle 
of Rosbach. In this regiment Blucher continued for above twenty 
years, when he conceived a strong disgust at the promotion of a 
junior officer over him. He remonstrated upon this act of in- 
justice; but though Frederic was commonly attentive to any 
appeals from his army, yet in this igstance superior court influence 
or some successful machinations prevented his remonstrance 
fram obtaining any redress. This only excited deeper irritation 
in the ardent feelings of Blucher, and by an odd combination of 
military honor and civil injustice, he challenged the junior officer, 
whose only offence was that he had accepted a promotion. A duel 
was the consequence; but whether either of the parties was 
wounded is not known. Blucher, however, afterwards solicited 
his discharge, which was granted to him, and he retired from the 
service in disgust. Had this sentiment of disgust continued to 
operate upon his mind, so as to produce a fixed determination 
of abandoning the military profession altogether, is it not 
probable that those auspicious events which we have lately 
‘witnessed, would never have been accomplished ? It is surely not 
irrational to believe that he was preserved in full vigor of mind 
and body, to bring about that disposition of circumstances which 
the Ruler ofall things in his own fittime permitted to take place. 

It isnot accurately known how long he abstained from the pros 
fession. [tis conjectured, however, that he lived in retiremeut 
for some time, cultivating his paternal estates, which were cons 
siderably extensive. 








Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Agros, Attalicis conditionibus 

¢ Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
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In the midst of this seclusion it is also said that he devoted him- 
self considerably to literature and the fine arts. What truth there 
may be in this it is impossible perhaps to determine; but with 
regard to his literary attainments some corroborative proof seems 
to be established by the style and vigor of his proclamations, if 
they were really written by himself. 

Blucher, though in retirement was not unknown to the various 
administrations ofthe Prussian government; but though repeated 
attempts were made by his friends to get him reinstated, Frederic 
was immoveable, and they all failed. He was regulariy a spectator, 
however, at all the great annual reviews; and at one of them, 
after the death of Frederic, he was noticed by Frederic William 
II. who restored him to his rank. From this‘epoch may be said 
to commence the military career of Blucher. He ascended ra 
pidly to eminence. He soon obtained a squadron in his old regi- 
ment of Hussars, and the colonel dying shortly after he succeeded 
to his rank. 

His regiment being placed under the orders of the Duke of 
Brunswick, he was engaged in perpetual service; and his name 
and exploits are frequently recorded in the many sanguinary con- 
flicts that took place along the banks of the Rhine, in the revolu- 
tionary campaigns. To enumerate these would be almost to 
write the military history of that period; but we cannot omit 
to mention that those planus which he adopted in the late arduous 
struggle, and which accomplished such signal results, were pre- 
cisely of the same character as those he employed in the early 
part of his career. Jt was his uniform practice to rush upon the 
enemy with irresistible impetuosity; to retire on meeting with 
serious opposition; to place himself at a distance, and minutely 
observe the enemy’s movements ; to take advantage of every indi- 
cation of weakness and disorder, by a new attack; and then to 
dart upon his opponents with the rapidity of lightning, cut his 
way into the ranks, make a few hundreds prisoners, and retire 
again. . This was the usual manoeuvre of Blucher, who by such a 
mode of warfare acquired considerable reputation, particularly at 
Kieuweiler. 

In contemplating the prodigious exploits of Bonaparte, that 
scourge of Providence, as he has been justly denominated, the 
inind of the spectator was so borne down by their Splendor, that 
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it scarcely found jeisure to. nowce those ettorts of herojsm jand 
skill, by which his resistless progress was frequently impeded, 
though not ultimately checked. An attentive perusal, however, of 
the. military transactions comprised within the period from 
which he appeared as an active revolutionary leader, to his as- 
Sumpt:on of the French government, would shew that through the 
whole of that time he'more frequeutly met with impediments 
land difficulty from'the harassing warfare) of Blucher than from 
avy ofber general: opposed to him.’ When the French invaded 
Prussia in 1806, Blucher was foremost in opposing their march 
through Westplialia, and conducted a masterly retreat of 20,000 
men in the face of 60,000 French. At the:hattles of , Auerstadt 
and Prenzlau, in the same year, he salso greatly distinguished 
himself. At the battle of Frankenhausen, likewise, he displayed 
the highest skill and intrepidity ; but the French force beiag much 
superior to his, he threw: himself into Lubec, where he.sustained 
a siege. When summoned to surrender, he replied, with noble 
courage, “* Ich werde mich nicht ergeben, ere ich meinem: letzen 
blutstropfen verlohren-habe !”—viz.—* 1 will never surrender till 
Ihave shed the last drop of my blood!” The French, however, 
with an overwhelming force stormed the city and took, it afterja 
most gallant resistance. Blucher ‘was made. prisoner, hut ex- 
changed for General Victor, now Marshal Duke of Belluno. He 
then returned to:Koningsberg, and was soon afterwards, sent by 
sea'at the head of a division to Swedish Pomerania, in order to 
assist in the defence of Stralsund, and genérally to support the 
operations of the Swedes; but the Peace of Tilsit rendered his 
further operations unnecessary, and he once more retired. to 
Prussian Pomerania, the scite of his birth. After the unfortunate 
engagement. near Halle, in October 1806, in which Bernadotte 
commanded,and which ended in the capitulation of the Prussian 
army under Prince Hohenlohe, General Blucher, by a ruse de 
guerre succeeded in ‘saving the 5000 men under his command. He 
was separated from the main body of thearmy by General Klein, 
to whom he sent a message stating that an armistice was concluded 
for six months: this the General believed, and Blucher’s division 
was consequently saved. 

We now come to the mere mention, en masse, of those grand ope 
rations which, within the last eighteen months, have immortalised 
his name. They are too strongly described in the bulletins of 
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the Allies, issued during the last and present year, to require from 
us a particular detail. We have said that the hero went into: re- 
tirement immediately after the Peace of Tilsit; he remained in 
apparent inactivity, till the unexpected and important. defection 
of General Von Yorck gave the signal for a general insurrection 
in the Prussian states against the Corsican Despot. Immediately 
after this event, we find the veteran availing himself of every 
opportunity for vengeance. By the end of the year 1812, he had 
raised a corps of volunteers, composed of youths of the first fami- 
lies in Prussia, who rushed to range themselves under his banner; 
and at the revival of the campaign, we find him holding the ims 
portant rank of Commander-in Chief of the Prussian army, which, 
when united with certain divisions of Austrians and Russians, 
was termed, from the scite of its operations, the Army .of Silesia. 
The gallant deeds which he has performed with this army, are 
the admiration of the world; and the victories of Katzbach, 
Bautzen, Leipsic, &c. will transmit his name to the latest posterity, 

Throughout the whole of the Jast year we have witnessed 
Biucuer driving the enemy before him from the Katzbach to 
the Seine ; but it is his consummate generalship, from his first 
entrance into France, that has, more than all his other acts, entitled 
him to the most brilliant wreath of victory, and the fairest page of 
history ; for the hero, like Caesar, wherever he has appeared, has 
come only to see and to conquer! Every day’s operations of the 
hostile fonces in the north-east of the French empire, seems. to 
add a new laurel to his brow ; and while his detested and detes- 
table opponent, implacable, cruel, desperate, and despising every 
other right than that of. force, exhibits only the spirit of an out 
rageous gladiator, BLucHeR, unmoved by the shocks of battle, 
displays the calmest intrepidity, the most splendid ability, and 
the most consummate patriotism and zeal. In short, his con- 
duct affords the most perfect picture that has yet been presented 
(excepting that ofour immortal WeLLinctTow and Nexson). of 
the combination of bravery and courage! And his gallant efforts 
for the, liberation of continental Europe have met with their 
Just and triumphant reward. 

Buucuer had twosons, both men of distinguished bravery and 
abilities. The eldest signalised himself materially in the begin- 
ning of the present campaign, by destroying, inthe rear of the 
French army, just at the time when the armistice of September 
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last was concluded, a large park of artillery and ammunition. 
Bonaparte with his usual vindictiveness and duplicity, or. 
dered a detachment against him, by whom he was captured, after 
a brave resistance. He was soon, however, exchanged for an 
officer of equal rank, but unfortunately, he fell sick and died in 
afew days. He was Colonel of a regiment of Prussian Hussars. 
His brother is a Major in the Light Cavalry, under the immediate 
orders of his father, ‘and is daily participating in the glories of 
his venerable parent. 

On his arrival in this country, Blucher was received with the 
most flattering attention by all ranks, from the prince to the pea- 
sant. It is true it was no more than he deserved: but then, great 
merit does not always ubtain what it deserves. His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Reyent presented him, on the day he arrived, 
~ with a medallion containing his own portrait, superbly set with 
jewels, which he suspended with his own bands round the neck 
of the gallant veteran. The eagerness and curiosity of the multi- 
tude to behold him, both when he moved out, and when he 
remained in his own apartments at St. James’s, were really asto- 
nishing. Elegant females were anxiously striving to shake han |s 
with him, and some even implored a more tender recognition 
from the hero: while on the other hand, the mob were no less 
desirous of testifying, in their own way, their sense of bis achieve- 
ments. Some squeamish and ceremonious politicians have affected 
to be greatly shocked at the rude and turbulent manner in which 
the lower classes demonstrated their joy and affection. It might 
be turbulent, but it could not be rude. Rudeness is in the in- 
tention. Their congratulations were sincere and cordial, and 
worth a thousand courtier’s smiles, or ten thousand cold expres- 
sions of applause from jealous and sickening rivals. 

His own sovereign has created him Prince of Wahlstadt, in 
Silesia, with a suitable territory and revenue. 

The love of gaming is mentioned as one of the strongest pas- 
sions, except military renown, which possesses the mind of 
Blucher. At Paris, he frequently lost large sums at Rouge et Noir. 
The following anecdote has been related of him upon this subject. 

During his late campaigns he amused himself sometimes by 
playing with the officers of his own staff, to whom he generally 
returned the sums he might have won; but amongst these was a 
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young Prussian Comte, whose growing love of play he was deter- 

mined if possible to check, though unable to controul his own. 
Having won of him to theamount of £3000, he sent for him to 
bis tentthe next morning, and after a short lecture on the ruinous 
folly of play, he said in German, “ You are young enough to 
profit by the example which the indiscretion of a long lite, as 
you have no doubt perceived, has rendered too habitual in me to 
be conquered, The money which you lost to me last night, [ 
shall restore with pleasure, on condition that you pledge your 
honer never to play at any game in future by which you can lose 
more than 100 roubies iu the course of the night.” This pledge 
being given, the Marshal, taking his young friend by the hand, 
put into it half the sum which he had won, saying, “ the other 
moiety Ishall seal up, under your name, to be received by you 
on calling upon me at the end of twelve months to complete the 
redemption of your pledge.” 

His own compatriots have been anxious té commemorate his 
splendid services to his native country. A medal has been lately 
struck at Breslau (the capital of Silesia) to record the battle of 
the Katzbach fought on the 26th August, 1813. On one side is 
a head of Field Marshal Blucher, with the inscription, “ Albert 
Leopold Von Blucher, born December 16th, 1743 :” on the other 
the province of Silesia sits upon trophies, having in her right hand 
an emblem of victory, and resting her left on a shield displaying 
the arms of Silesia with the inscription, “ Silesia delivered—battle 
of the Katzbach.” 

With the following interesting anecdotes we must conclude this 
brief account of the gallant veteran, expressing our earnest hope 
that as he is now flourishing in a green old age, he may live many 
years to enjoy the muniticent rewards of his sovereign, and the 
incommunicable delight which must be his as often as he reflects 
upon the signal blessings he has so materially contributed to 
bestow on Europe and the world. 

On Sunday, June 19, while he was giving audience to some of 
bis friends at his apartments at St. James's, three females made 
their way into bis presence, apparently affected with strong emo- 
tions of veneration and gratitude toward the illustrious veteran. 
On making their business understood through the medium of a 
foreign gentleman present, it appeared that they were the mother 
and two sisters of a seaman belonging to an English ship of way, 
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who, with others, had been cast on shore in the ship’s boat on 
the coast of Pomerania during the short war between England and 
Prussia ; and who being obliged to surrender themselves, fell into 
the hands of the Field Marshal, who not only treated them with 
all possible kindness, but maintained them at his own expence 
for several weeks, clothed them, supplied them with money, and 
finally sent them home to their own country. This grateful 
fellow was with his ship at Portsmouth, and not being at liberty 
tocome to town to thank the gallant veteran himself, had charged 
his mother and sisters to wait upon him for that, purpose. 
Blucher was highly pleased with this instance.of a British, sailor’s 
gratitude. He wrote his name upon the letter addressed to the 
mother, to convince her son that his request had. been complied 
with ; and furthersaid he should shortly be at Portsmouth, and 
would not return without seeing the seaman himself. 

On Tuesday, the 21st of June, an highly interesting scene took 
place at the committee room for conducting the subscriptions of 
the suffering Germans, in which the gallant veteran was a_ prin. 
cipal actor. The Marshal addressed the committee (in German) 
said, he was happy in the opportunity of expressing his sen- 
timents of gratitude to them for the laudable exertions they had 
made in support of his suffering countrymen; and he felt the value 
of these exertions the more, inasmuch as he had so often, from 
his situation, been doomed to be the unwilling instrument of 
their misery and distress. He made his acknowledgments to 
the ladies for the zeal and activity with which they came for- 
ward to assist their suffering sisters in Germany; and he did not 
exceed the truth in saying, that after a year of privations during 
an afflicting war, hereckoned the few weeks he had resided in 
England among the most happy of all his lift; and he concluded 
with these emphatic remarks:—‘ Had not I a wife and children, 
whose inclinations and conveniences it is my wish and duty to 
consult,I declare to you I never would leave this blessed,country. 
I cannot find words to express the true feelings of my grateful 
heart, for all the kindnesses I have experienced ; but if the ladies, 
the committee, and the British public could lay their hands upon 
my heart, they would feel how strong it beats for them, I cannot 
say more, except that I wish them to enjoy in an everlasting peace 
those blessings they so richly deserve,” 
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PoruLAR SUPERSTITION. 


To the Editor of the New Univer 
sal Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE belief in supernatural 
agency has been common toall ages 
and to all nations. A phifondchie 
cal investigation of the causes that 
produce this disposition to credit the 
invisible and spiritual operations, 
either of departed mortals, or of 
beings created with distinct and 
superior faculties, would lead to 
the developement of some remarka- 
ble properties of the human mind. 
The universality of the sentiment 
has been considered, by some, as a 
proof of its correctness, or at least, 
as a reason why we should. cauti- 
ously reject as illusory what is so 
generally credited. Dr. Johnson, 
without affirming in positive terms 
his belief of the existence of spirits, 
yet did not hesitate to assert its 
probability. In what way disem- 
bodied matter may be supposed to 
communicate with man, it is not 
easy to determine ; but there are 
few, I believe, who have not, at one 
time or other, been conscious of that 
sort of occult influence upon the 
will, which impels us to one parti- 
cular course of action, rather than 
another, almost without our being 
aware that we ure under the influ- 
ence of such impressions, They 
who would deny this operation, 1 
should suspect to be persons who 
have never attended very closely to 
the operations of their own mind. 

My object at present, however, 
is not to attempt any analysis of 
the probable agency of spirits upon 
the human mind, but to present 
to your readers a curious relation 
upon the subject, from the works 
ofthe Abbé de St. Pierre. Ifit do 
not convince the incredulous, it 
may at least amuse them; and as 


‘an object of curious entertainment, 


Vou, J, July, 1814, 


rather than of historical fact, I have 
translated it. 

Iremain, &c. 
July 17, 1834. W. D. 

Having been told lately (says St. 
Pierre) at Valogne, that a good 
priest of the town, who taught 
children to read, and was called 
M. Bezuel, had seen an apparition 
in broad day, ten or twelve years 
before ; and asthe story had excited 
great sensation, on account of his 
well-known character of probity 
and sincerity, I had the curiosity 
to hear him tell his adventure 
himself. A relation of mine, a 
lady who knew him, invited him 
to dinner yesterday, the 7th of Ja- 
nuary 1708; and as, on one side, 
I testified my desire of hearing the 
circumstances from his own mouth, 
and as on the other he seemed to 
view the event as an honourable 
distinction, he repeated the whole 
to us before dinner, in the most 
simple and ingenuous manner. 

In 1695, said M. Bezuel, being a 
young scholar of about fifteen years 
of age, 1 formed an acquaintance 
with the two sons of Abaquene, a 
lawyer, scholars like myself. The 
eldest was of my age; aud the other 
eighteen months younger, This 
last was called Desfontaines: we 
took our walks, and formed our 
parties of pleasure together; and 
whether it were that Desfontaines 
had more friendship for me, er was 
more gay, complaisant, and intel- 
ligent than his brother, I liked him 
better. 

In 1696, as we were both walk- 
ing inthe cloister of the Capuchins, 
hetold me that he had read, a little 
while ago, a story of two friends, 
who had promised to each other 
that the first who died should re- 
turn, and inform his comrade of 
his situation: that the dead man 
did appear, re told him sur- 
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prising things. Desfontaines then 
said that he had a favour to ask, 
which he most earnestly desired ; 
this was to make him a like pro- 
mise in consequence of his: but I 
said I never would consent. He 
repeated this proposal during se- 
veral months, and most seriously ; 
but I always resisted. At lust, 
about the month of August, 1696, 
as he was about to depart in order 
to pursue his studies at Caen, he 
fees me so much, with tears in 
ris eyes, that I consented. He 
instantly produced two little papers, 
ready written, and one signed with 
his blood, in which he promised, in 
case of death to return, and tell me 
his situation; while by the other I 
made thesame promise. 1 pricked 
my finger, and with a drop of 
blood signed my name. He was 
delighted with this so much desired 
contract, and embraced me witha 
thousand thanks, 

Not long after he departed with 
his brother. Our separation occa- 
sioned much mutual regret, and we 
wrote to each other from time to 
time; but six weeks had elapsed 
since I had received any letter, 
when the event happened which I 
am going to relate. 

On the 31st July 1697, it wasa 
Thursday, I shall remember it all 
my days, the late M. de Sortoville, 
with whom I lodged, and who 
shewed me great kindness, desired 
me to go to a meadow near the 
monastery of the Cordeliers, to 
hasten his servants who were mak- 
ing hay. I was not there a quarter 
of an hour, when, about half an 
hour after two o’clock, I felt myself 
as it were stunned, and seized with 
great weakness. I tried to support 
myself on my hay-fork, but was 
obliged to sit down on a heap of 
hay, where it was half an hour 
before I recovered my senses. This 
passed away; but as nothing simi- 


lar had ever happened to me before, 
I was surprised, and feared the 
attack of some disease; yet the 
rest of the day little impression res 
mained, but { slept less than usual 
the following night. 

On the morrow, at the same 
hour, as | went tothe meadow with 
M. deS., Simon, grandson to M. de 
Sortoville, a boy often years of age, 
I felt myself seized on the road with 
the same weakness, and sat down 
ona stone under the shade, This 
also soon passed away, aid we con- 
tinued our walk. Nothing further 
happened that day; but I did not 
sleep the whole of the night. 

At last, on the next day, the 2d 
of August, being in the loft where 
they were putting the hay, now 


brought from the meadow, and pre-" 


cisely at the same hour, I was seized 
with the same giddiness and weak- 
ness; but this attack, being more 
severe than the two others, I fainted 
away, and lost all sense. One of 
the servants perceived it; and, as 
I was afterwards told, he asked me 
what was the matter? to which I 
answered, ‘ I have seen what I never 
would have believed.’ But I re- 
member notling, neither of the 
question nor the answer, though 
they correspond with what I re- 
member to have seen, like a person 
naked to the middle, whose face I 
did not however recollect, 

I was assisted in descending the 
ladder, and held firmly by the steps, 
but when I saw my comrade Des- 
fontaines at the bottom of the lad- 
der, the weakness again attacked 
me; my head fell between two of 
the steps, and I again lost all know- 
ledge. I was taken down, and 
placed on a large beam, serving es 
aseat in the adjoining square of 
the Capuchins. Sitting there, I did 
net perceive M, de Sortoville, nor 
his Komnattive, although present ; 
but seeing Desfontaines near the 
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bottom of the ladder, he made me 
a sign to come to him. I drew 
aside on my seat, as if to make 
room for him; and they who saw 
me, but whom | did not see, though 
my eyes remaiued open, observed 
that motion. 

As he did not come to me, I rose 
to go to him; when he advanced 
towards me, took my left arm in 
his right, and led me about thirty 
paces into a by-street, still re- 
taining his hold. The domestics 
believing that my faintness had 
passed, and thai | was going on 
some occasion, weut about their 
business, except a little lacquey, 
who came and told M. de Sortoville 
that | spoke to myself. M. de 
Sortoville believed that I was drunk; 
he approached and heard me make 
some questions and some answers, 
which he repeated afterwards, 

I was nearly three quarters of an 
hour in conversation with Desfon- 
taines. ‘! have pledged my pro- 
mise to you,’ suid he, ‘ that if} died 
before you, 1 should give you in- 
formation. Ll was drowned the 
day before yesterday, in the river 
of Caen, much about this hour. I 
was walking with such and such 
persons; it was very hot, we pro- 
posed to bathe, but a faintness 
seized me in the river, and I sunk 
to the bottom. The Abbé de 
Menil-Jean, one of my comrades, 
plunged to bring me up, and I 
seized his foot; but whether it were 
that he thought it was. a salmon, as 
I pressed it hard, or found it neces- 
sary, for his own safety, toremount 
directly ; he shook his leg with 
so much violence, that he gave me 
a hard blow on the breast, and 
threw me to the bottom of the 
river, which is very deep in that 
part.’ 

Desfontaines told me afterwards, 
all that had happened on_ their 
walk, and the subjects of their con- 


versation. I then asked him ques~ 
tions, if he was saved, if he was 
damned, if he was in purgatory, if 
I was ina state of grace, and if I 
would follow him soon? He con« 
tinued his discourse as if he had not 
heard me, and as if he did not 
choose to hear me. 

I often approached in order to 
embrace him, but it appeared to 
me that | embraced nothing, though 
I felt well that he held me strongly 
by the arm; and that when I en- 
deavoured to turn away my head, 
because | could not support the 
sight without affliction, he shook 
my arm, as if to oblige me to look 
at him and to hear him. 

He appeared to me always taller 
than what I had seen him, taller 
even than he must have been at the 
time of his death, though he must 
have grown duryg the eighteen 
months that we had not seen each 
other. He always appeared to me 
only as half a naked body, his head 
uncovered, save his beautiful fair 
lecks, and, as it were, a white 
billet twisted into the hair upon 
his forehead, which contained some 
writing, but I could only read the 
words, In, &c. 

The sound of his voice was the 
same as when alive, and he did not 
appear tome either gay or sad, but 
in a calm and tranquil temper. 
He begged me, when his brother 
should return, to tell him certain 
things to be repeated to his father 
and mother, He desired me to say 
the seven psalms, enjoined to him 
as a penitence on the preceding 
Sunday, and which he had not yet 
recited, In fine, he repeated his 
entreaties that I would speak to his 
brother, and then bid me adieu, 
and left me, sayiug, jusques, jus- 
ques, his usual phrase when we 
quitted each other, after oar walks, 
to return home. 

He told me also that when be 

C2 
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was drowned, his brother, who was 
occupied with his theme, had ree 
pented that he had permitted him 
to go, as he feared some accident. 
He so perfectly described to me 
the spot where he was drowned, and 
the tree of the avenue of Louvigni, 
where he had cut some words, that, 
two years afterwards, being in 
company with the late Chevalier de 
Gotot, one of those who were with 
him wheu he was drowned, I pointed 
out the precise spot; and then 
counting the trees on the side that 
Desfontaines had specified, I went 
strait to the tree, and found the 
writing. Gotot likewise told me 
that the article of the seven psalms 
was true, and that, on leaving the 
confessional, they had told each 
other their enjoined-~ penitences. 
His brother has also told me that it 
is true that he was composing his 
theme, and reproached himself for 
not being thecompany. 

As mote than a month passed 
before I was able to execute the 
commission which Desfontaines had 
given me to his brother, he ap- 
peared to me two other times. One 
was before the hour of dinner, at a 
country house, a league from 
hence, where I went to dine. I found 
myself suddenly taken ill, and de- 
sired to be left alone, said it was 
nothing, and that I would soon 
return, I then went into a corner 
of the garden, where Desfontaines 
appeared, and reproached me that 
U had not yet spoken to his brother, 
He talked a quarter of an hour, 
but would never answer to my 
questions, 

One morning, when I was going 
to the church of Notre-Dame de la 
Victoire, he again appeared, but 
for a shorter space, pressed me to 
speak to his brother, and quitted 
me, saying, as usnal, jusques, jus- 
ques, without answering my quese 
tons, 


It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that I always felt a pain in that 
part of the arm where he held me 
the first time, till | had spoken to 
his brother ; nor did 1 sleep during 
three nights from the effects of my 
astonishment. Immediately after 
the first conversation I told M. de 
Varauville, my neighbour’ and 
school-fellow, that Desfontaines 
was drowned, and that he had just 
appeared to me, and told me so. 
He ran to the relations to know if 
the fact was true: news had been 
received, but by amistake, he sup- 
posed that it was the elder brother. 
He assured me that he had read the 
letter, and insisted that it was so; 
but | told him that it could not be, 
as Desfontaines had appeared to me 
himself. He returned, came back, 
and told me with tears, that it was 
too true, 

Nothing has happened since; 
and I have now told you all my 
adventure, It has been sometimes 
changed in the repetition, but I 
have never told it otherwise than as 
I have now repeated. The late 
Chevalier de.Gotot, told me that 
Desfontaines also appeared to M. 
de Menil-Jean. But Ihave not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance; he 
lives twenty leagues hence, towards 
Argentan: and I can add nothing 
further on the subject. 





Anecporte of Dr. BenTiry. 


To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sal Magazine, 
Sir, 

PERHAPS you will spare me a 
corner in your next number for the 
following literary scrap. Cumber- 
land, in his own memoirs, relates of 
his grand-father Bentley, the fol- 
lowing observation. ‘* [ am sensi- 
ble,” saidthe awful A ristarch,*that 
Ihave not always turned my talents 
to the proper use for which I should 
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presume they were given to me: 

et I have done something for the 

onor of my God, and the edifica- 
tion of my fellow creatures: but the 
wit and genius of those old hea- 
thens beguiled me, and as | de- 
spuired of raising myself up to their 
standard upon fair ground, I 
thought the only chance I had of 
looking over their heads was to get 
upon their shoulders.” 

I always considered the conclud- 
ing observation as containing a 
happy and at the same time a cor- 
rect image ; but looking the other 
day into my old friend Hudibras, 
{ chanced to pop upon the follow- 
ing lines, which if they did not 
suggest this thought to Bentley, at 
jeast contain one exactly similar. 

And fierce auxiliary men 

Then came to aid their brethren, 

Who now began to take the field, 

As from his steed the Kuight beheld : 

For us our modern wits behold 

Mounted a pick-a-back on the old 

Much further off---Much further he 

Rais’d on his aged beast could see. 

If every book, Mr. Editor, were 
reduced to what it contains that is 
absolutely new, how a large library 
would dwindle! 

I remain, your constant reader, 


July Vth, 1814. T. 


———————— 
MarTrimoniat OFFICES AT Paris. 


To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sal Magazine. 
Str, 

DURING the dominion of Bona- 
parte, marriages were a matter of 
public contract in France, the same 
as any other engagement into which 
unknown parties enter through the 
medium of an advertisement. There 
were three or four offices for mar- 
riage at Paris; and large sheets 
pasted up in the public places con- 
taining advertisements, ‘This ma- 
trimonial journal was published 
regularly every week, Whether 





this practice has been abolished by 
the restored family I have not heard; 
but the attention which Louis 
XVIII. seems to be paying to the 
observance of the Sabbath and fes- 
tival days, is a strong presumption 
that he will also interpose to pre- 
vent such absurd and immoral 
contracts. Some of the advertise- 
ments, faithfully translated, may 
serve as an amusing specimen how 
handsome widows, and vigorous 
bachelors, provided themselves with 
companions. They are certainly 
a great improvement upon the 
modest insinuations, and delicate 
hints by which sometimes, in this 
country, discarded mistresses, and 
needy debauchees endeaveur to 
intrude themselves into that holy 
estate. ‘ 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 


HYMENEUS. 


The mother ef two charming 
children, a boy and a girl, to whom 
she has givena good education, 
now drawing near the term of life, 
wishes before that period to see 
them joined in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, but chiefly the young 
lady, for whom she wishes to find 
a husband of character; and a ba- 
chelor would be preferred, between 
the age of thirty and forty, ofa 
mild and religious turn, irreproach- 
able conduct, and an income be- 
tween four and five thousand francs 
a year, The lady is twenty-four 
years of age, of an elegant persou 
and agreeable countenance, and 
a serious and solid character. Her 
fortune consists in thirty-six thou- 
sand francs of patrimonial inheri- 
tance, free ofall debts; with al- 
most asmuch more on the death 
of her mother. The gon is five 
years older, with an equal fortune, 
and an honourable situation, 


A lady of twenty-seven years of: 
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age, of irreproacbable conduct, 
and an education above her 
situation in life, which, without 
being unhappy, nevertheless obliges 
her to have recourse to her talents 
for a decent subsistence, yet, hav- 
ing withal, some neat furniture, and 
some sparings from her gains, de- 
sires to unite her destiny by the 
religious bonds of matrimony to 
that of a mau of sense, of a mild 
character, who has some employ- 
meut, or trade, independant of a 
wife. His age would be a matter 
of complete indifference. 


A young lady, in the spring of 
her age, living with her father who 
has no other child, desires to be 
united in marriage to a bachelor 
of mature age, who unites a decent 
income to a person full of health, 
The lady is of most agreeable ap- 
pearance, and possesses, in . the 
second degree of perfection, vocal 
and instrumental music. Her fa- 
ther will leave her an income of 
between two and three thousand 
francs, 


A lady, aged thirty, without fa- 
ther or mother, mistress of a for- 
tune of two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, cousisting in three 
inheritances, in the most agreeable 
ofwhich she dwells, nine leagues 
from Paris, ou the banks of the 
Seine, wishes to be united to a ba- 
chelor, of an extremely mild and 
polite character, capable of attach- 
ment and attentions to a woman 
of whom nature has neglected the 
personal attractions, and has even 
afflicted with deafness, but en- 
dowed with a feeling soul and a 
generous spirit. Nor would she 
propose, in contracting the sacred 
bonds of marriage, to purchase the 
complaisance and cares of her hus- 
band, but would only ally herself 
with one who could prove a decent 


existence, a distinguished family, 
and education more solid than 
brilliant, morals and religion, of 
an age between thirty-five and for- 
ty-tive. 


A lady,aged thirty-two, but who 
might pass for twenty-seven, hav- 
ing @ plump and fresh person, a 
widow without children, with edu- 
cation, morals, and possessing some 
agreeable talents, desires to be 
united to a bachelor aged > between 
thirty-five and forty-two, of a toler- 
able exterior, and good health, 
with ut least five thousand francs of 
patrimonial income in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. This lady, not 
liking the cliraate where an honour- 
able employment fixed her late 
husband, has since realized her 
fortune, which amounts to one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
frances, which she meaus to lay out 
in land, 


A lady, aged thirty-four, having 
no children, although the widow of 
a second husband, possessing fifty 
thousand francs in ready money, 
and moveables to the amount of 
ten thousand, wishes to try a third 
marriage, and take for husband 
a bachelor between forty and forty- 
five, with an established trade, 
valued at between eighty and one 
hundred thousand francs. 


A bachelor, aged forty-nine, of 
an agreeable and very healthy per- 
son, lively character, and fond of 
the pleasures which decency per- 
mits, enjoying ten thonsand fran¢s 
of territorial revenue, wishes to 
marry a young lady of good birth, 
aged between eighteen and twenty- 
five, of sweet disposition, similar 
taste, and income between two and 
three thousand francs. His inten- 
tion isto make a contract of mar- 
riage to the last liver. 
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A widower, aged forty-three, 
without any incumbranee, of a 
handsome stature, oval face, brown 
hair and beard, florid complexion, 
every appearance of health; large 
black eyes announcing the mild- 
ness of his character, mouth ofa 
middle size, with white teeth in 
perfect preservation ; born of ho- 
nourable parents, and having re- 
ceived an education in the liberal 
studies, of a very easy character, 
though reserved till he know his 
company, lively, and not fond of 
expensive and noisy pleasures, but 
of those which he finds at a charm- 
ing country house, where he lives 
in the neighbourhood of Versailles, 
and possessing a clear income of 
three thousand francs, wishes to 
marry a lady between thirty and 
thirty-six years of age, of similar 
inclinations, either unmarried or a 
widow without children, without 
natural defects, and preferring, 
like him, arural life, with nearly 
an equal fortune, 

The following is a letter from a 
lady, dated from the banks of the 
Marne near Paris. Far from the 
noise of the city, in a retreat which 
the presence of my loved parents 
rendered agreeable to me, Ihave 
attained my twenty-sixth year with- 
out thinking of Hymen ; but the 
tribute which every mortal must 
pay to nature having for ever sepa- 
rated me from those who alone 
received my care, and occupied 
my thoughts, this retreat, formerly 
so pleasant, appears a desart, and 
I feel the necessity of repairing the 
void which that loss has occasioned, 
After haying borne, beyond the 
term exacted by decency, but sur- 
passed by my grief, the mournful 
mafia, the tears and regret, which 
I owe to their memory, I wish to 
divert my mind from the melau- 
choly which has overwhelmed me 
or ‘fiftéen months, and to unite 


myself with a prudent man of a 
mild and complaisant charatter, 
holding an honourable situation in 
the capital, so as to maintain a 
house above the middling raiwk, 
The heiress of five thousand franes 
a year, | offer him this patrimony. 
He will find my person rather 
plump than delicate, rather fresh 
than beautiful, with raore good 
sense than wit, more of practical 
philosophy than of science; but a 
good heart and a flexible character. 
It is to your sagacity, Mr. Mediator, 
that J entrust this research,’ beg- 
ging you to place me on the list of 
your subscribers, 


A bachelor, aged sixty, but as 
fresh and healthy as possible at his 
age, having a character and edu- 
cation which render him» still 
amiable in society, desires to marry 
a lady between the age of twenty 
and thirty-five, of an agreeable 
person, that is to say, a genteel 
figure, regular features, beautiful 
eyes,a pretty mouth, adorned with 
fair teeth well arrdnged and very 
white, in fine a rosy complexiou, 
and free of all bodily defects, 
This bechelor will pay no attens 
tion to fortune, his own being fully 
sufficientto procure for a beloved 
companion all the comforts thata 
solid education, virtuous soul, and 
grateful heart can require, 


A girl, aged twenty-five, burn in 
the country, and of simple man- 
ners, though she has lived in Paris 
for six months, wishes to find a 
husband in the working class, She 
has no fortune, but a very hand- 
some trousseau, and some ready 
mouey ; nor does she wish for fore 
tune, but health, taleats, sobriety, 
and above all probity ; and would 
prefer a husband occupied inseden- 
tary labour, She is singularly 
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handsome, and in the most com- 
plete health, 


A young lady aged eighteen, 
fresh and beautiful as anew blown 
flower, and endowed with all the 
graces and talents which increase 
the charms of beauty, but without 
fortune,in consequence of disasters 
which have happened to her pa- 
rents, is offered by them toa man 
of sensibility who would share 
with hera decent existence. 

Hoerisie TREATMENT of a 
SLAVE. 


To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sal Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE abolition of this detestable 
traffic being again on the tapis, the 
following fact from a northern pub- 
lication may tend to keep alive the 
generous sentiments adopted by 
the enemies of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. 


‘0 the Editor. 
Sir, 

1 am sorry Ihave itin my power 
to assure you that what l am going 
to relate is a real fact that happened 
in the island of Jamaica not many 
years ago. The man who perpe- 
trated the deed, a Scotchman too, 
is, I believe, alive in that island at 
this time. It was the practice of 
this man, from a deliberate system, 
when his slaves were quite exhaust- 
ed with hard labour, sickness, or 
age, to order them to be carried to 
what was called the launch, an in- 
clined plane made of several boards 
fastened together, the lower extre- 
mities of which projected over the 
edge ofa precipice several hundred 
feet high, bottomed by a deep ravine. 
A man of the name of Nossak hav- 
img been declared by the Doctor as 
incapable of any farther service, 
was-ordered as usual to the launch. 


The poor fellow begged hard that 
he might not be carried there, as he 
said he was not yet dead; but no- 
thing could prevail with his inhu- 
man master ;-——like his fellows he 
must take his fate :—yet, bya kind 
of miracle, he escaped with life, and 
made shift to crawlaway from the 
foot of the rocks. Some of his black 
friends fell in with him, had com- 
pone on him, and used means for 
is recovery. Some time after, the 
merciless wretch who had caused 
him to be launched over the preci- 
pice, was somewhat surprized at 
seeing his slave, whom he had be- 
lieved to be in the othef world, 
begging in one of the streets of a 
neighbouring town, and had the 
modest assurance to wish to reclaim 
him as his property. The poor 
fellow’s story, however, prevailed, 
even in the West Indies, to make alk 
agree in thinking he had got a full 
discharge from his owner’s service ; 
and the tyrant finding the general 


indignation rising highagainst him, _ 


was glad at length to make his es- 
cape from the mob as quickly as 
possible, 

I remain, &c. 


July 13th. R. 





PoPpuLATION of THE GLOBE. 


To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sal Magazine. 
Sir, 

AS a matter of curiosity, and as a 
useful document sometimes to con- 
sult, perhaps you will devote aspare 
corner of your Magazine to the fol- 
lowing most recent calculation of 
the population of the world. It is 
derived from Le Sage’s Atlas, 1814. 

Number of Inhabitants. 
Europe - - 170,000,000 
Asia - - «= 380,000,000 
Africa - - 90,000,000 
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Brought forward ( 6 10,600,000 





America, N, - 30,000, 000) 
—-, §. ~ - 20, 000,000 
The fifth quarter of the 
Oceanic Islands - 20,000,000 
Total population of the 
Globe 710,000,000 


Perhaps the accuracy of this esti- 
mate may be doubted. I think, 
indeed, tuo small a population is 
given to Asia, and too large to 
America. The population of the 
United States, was estimated by or- 
der of Congress in 1790, and found 
to be 3,930,000, exclusively of the 
inhabitants N. W. of the Ohio, sup- 
posed to be 20,000. It is inferred 
that the population is doubled every 
twenty years, in which case it may 
now amount to about 6,000,010. 
Wherethen willthe other24,000,000 
be found ? South America is equal- 
ly over-rated, I think. Upon the 
whole I apprehend the followit bg 
estimate by Mr. Pinkerton in his 
Geography, V. 1. p. 4, nearer the 
truth. 


Europe - - 500,000,000 
Africa - 30,000,000 
America - 20,000,600 
Asia 7 150,060,000 


a 
700, 500,000 
This makes a total difference of 
9,500,000; but I ownit strikes me 
that the latter is more correct, 
I remain, &ce, 
ViATOR. 


Australasia & Poly nesia 


A NEw SLAveE TRADE. 
To the Editor of the New Univer- 


sal Magazine. 





Sir, 

DISTINGUISHED as this conn- 
try is for every virtue that connects 
itself with noble and generous feel- 
igs, lam not surprised, though | 
am indeed delighted, at the general 
burst of virtuous and indignant 


Vor. [. July, 1814, 


sentiment which the profposed re« 

vival of un odious trafic has excited. 

My confidence and hope, however, 
of its ultimate abolition at the ap- 
proaching Congress go hand in 
hand ; but while we are thus honors 
ably anxious to rescue a whole conti< 
nent of unoffending people: from 
the most merciless persecution that 
man ever yet inflicted upon man, 
we should be equally anxious to 
render our interposition available 
wherever a similar species of op- 
pression is exercised. Our dispos 
sition to aid the oppressed I believe 
no one will controvert: and when 
that disposition can exert itself 
upon regulations springing from 
our own policy, it would be ine 
justice not to suppose that our 
eagerness to act would be in pro-= 
portion to the probabilities of our 
success. In the hope, therefore, 
that the following statement may 
meet the notice of those whose pro- 
viuce it ts to inquire into the abuse, 
and controul it, | beg leave to or- 
cupy a small portion of your work 
in giving it publicity. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter 
written bya gentleman on board one 
of the East India Company’sships, 
dated March 10th, 1814, ini2° 26 § 

latitude, 37° 18 W. longitude. 

“© It is di: graceful that the owners 
of Fast lnaia ships should make 
money by taking the poor Lascars 
‘These 
(of a weakly consti- 
tution at best,) are sent on board 
almost eaten up with the venereal 
disease, the scurvy and the dropsy ; 
aud from theirinactivity many have 
entirely lost the use of their limbs. 
passes but one 1s 
and this is to 
Eixpen- 
necessary medi- 


asix months’ voyage for £25. 


poor wretches 


Searcely a day 


thrown ove r| oard, 
the profit of the 
sive medicines, the 
cines are refused, because £25 will 
not bear a profit to the vile owners. 
Oh, shameful! Is not this worse than 


lb 


owhers, 
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a x rm ship? > We have already lost 
33 men, and the cocter has «vw 
fifiy on the list.” 

if this statement be correct, and 
the source from which I received it 
leaves me no rooin to doubt its ac- 
curacy, isit not oue that loudly calls 
for investigation aud suppression ? 
1 shall not add any thing more, but 
leave it to make its own impression 
upon the minds of your readers, and 
conclude with reiterating my hope 
that it may attract the notice of 
some one able aud willing to as- 
certain its truth. 

J remain, yours, &e. 
X. 
_—_——— 

Account of A REMARKABLE CASE 
RELATED BY BoreRHAAVE. 
To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sal Maguzine. 

Sir, 

AS I presume your valuable mis- 
cellany is open toevery thing curious 
and interesting, whether in litera- 
ture, science or art, I have little 
doubt that you will be glad of an 
opportunity to communicate tlie 
following most extraordinary case 
as related by the pious and cele- 
brated Boerhaave. Something 
more than mere curiosity, indeed, 
may be yratitic d by it, as it may 


tend to enlarge the boundaries of 


knowledge in an art where accurate 
knowledge is intimately connected 
with the preservation of humun life. 
The account is extracted fiom a 
German work, now become very 
gcaree, 

{ remain, &c, 
Kensington, MEDICUS., 
July 9, i8i4. 

The Baron Van Wassenuer, Ad- 
miral of Holland, a man ofa sober 


disposition, subject to attacks of 


the gout, in other respects heal. 
thy, robust, endued with great 
qualities, and with an extraordinary 











firmness of temper, had caeniiinad 
himself to the taking an emetic, 
every time he thought he had ate 
too much. He conceived this me- 
thod to be so very useful to him, 
that he continued to repeat it, as 
often as he fancied there was occa- 
sion for it. [It was to no purpose, 
that his friends and physicians dis- 
suaded him from this practice. 
Nothing, in his opision, relieved 
him so much as a vomit; and he 
appealed, in proof of this, to his 
pretended experience. 

A messenger came one night to 
Boerhaave, to tell him, that the 
admiral was in the agonies of death, 
perhaps already dead at his country 
house, Boerhaave flies to his as- 
sistance, and finds him leaning 
foyvards in bis bed, and supported 
by three of his servants, In any 
other posture, his pain became exe 
cessive. He was unable to lie 
down, either on his back or his 
side, or his belly, and much less 
could he siton au chair. Boerhaave 
was tle more alarmed at this ap- 
pearance, because he well knew, 
with how much fortitnde the ad- 
miral had supported the most vio- 
lent attacks of the gont, without 
once losing his patience, or his 
courage, amidst the most excru- 
ciating pains. The groans of this 
man, who on other occasions had 
been so patient and immoveable, 
alarmed him still more. 

The admiral, at the sight of 
Boerhaave, endeavoured to raise 
his head a little, and to give hun 
his hand; but, on the least mo- 
tion, or the least attempt to speak, 
he appeared to be borne down 
with excess of pain, It was in 
vain, therefore, that he attempted 
to describe his state ; at eac h at~ 
tempt, the sudden increase of his 
pain seemed to cut off his respira~ 
tion. 

One of the assistants then gave 
the following account, Three days 
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before this disorder, the admiral 
had been present at an entertain- 
ment, where he had ate a little too 
much, The next day he deter- 
mined to prevent, by abstinence, 
any ill effects that might result 
from this intemperance. ‘The day 
before the attack, he had dined, 
with great moderation, aud had got 
on horseback in good spirits, and 
seemingly in good health, without 
the least suspicion of any appreach- 
ing disorder, 

When returned from his ride, he 
abstained from supper, according 
to his usual custom. At half au 
hour after nine o'clock, he drank 
three cups of carduus benedictus 
tea, as he had often done before, 
He was asked, why he took the 
infusion that evening « ** because,” 
says he, “ 1 feel something disa- 
greeable in the upper part ofmy 
stomach, and | have a mind to 
wash it away.” This sensation, he 
added, he had often felt before, and 
had always been relieved by vo- 
miting. Seon after this, he puked, 
but with difficulty, and in small 
quantity : he then took four more 
cups of the same infusion, but 
without feeling any inclination to 
vomit, although he had drank so 
copiously. He directed more of it 
to be got ready, thinking to bring 
on a vomiting by force. While he 
was seated, and endeavouring to 
puke, he suddenly cried in a most 
horrible manner, and drew together 
all hisservants, who were alarmed 
by his cries. The admiral then 
told them that he had burst, or 
torn, or disordered something at the 
upper part of his stomach; and 
that the anguish he felt was so ex- 
cruciating, he must certainly be 
near his last hour. 

He then recommended himself 
to his Creator: a cold sweat flow- 
ed from all his limbs; his face and 
his hands became pale, and his 


pulse was no longer perceptible. 
He ordered them to cover his head 
and breast with hot cloths, miois- 
tened with some strengthening li- 
quors. They did this; but he 
found norelief: on the contrary, 
the disorder seemed to become 
more violent, aid they judged that 
his death could not be far off. The 
physicrans who were sent for, being 
at some distance, the admiral, 
about half an hour after this, took, 
of hisown accord, four ounces of 
olive oil, and of this he threw up a 
small quantity, together with some 
of the carduus tea. Hethen called 
for two ounces more, which he hke- 
wise drank, but without vomiting, 
or having the least inclination to 
vomit ; and his disorder, all this 
time, went on increasing. Half an 
hour after this, he drank about six 
ounces of warm Dantzick beer, 
which he likewise kept down withe 
out nausea, as he did all that he 
drank afterwards. 

Thisis what had passed, when 
Bye, a physician, whom Boerhaave 
has not left without his share of 
praise, arrived from the Hague. 
When he saw the state of the pa- 
tient, he determined to give nothing 
of an active nature, till Boerhaave 
should come, These two physi- 
cians began, by considering the 
causes of s0 sudden and cruel a 
pain, before they proceeded to any 
remedies. Both of them were con- 
vinced, that unless these causes 
could be ascertained, no depend- 
ance could be had on medicines 
administered at random. 

After the most careful examina- 
tion, they could discover no other 
guide to direct them, than the seat 
of the pain, together with an un- 
common sensation in the breast, of 
which the patient complained, but 
which, however, was inexplicable, 
In other respects, the admiral was 


apparently heathy. He described 
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the pain as being « excessive, conti- 
nual, and beyond alj imagination, 
It did not relax a moment. He 
pointed out the seat of it to be at 
that part, where 
terminates ju thestomach ; 
cried out, that the 
the saine violeace towards his back. 
Before his death, he felt this pain 
through every part of his breast. 
It appeared, that his tortures were 
never so great, as when he felt an 
inclivation to belch, and that the 
air, being stopped in its passage 
snetes ud of rising, seemed to distract 
all the ne ighbouring parts. The 
disorder likewise increased, when- 
ever he endeavoured to bend him- 
self backwards, or to sit uprig vht. 
This was all that bis two phy: siclans 
could discover, after all the luqul- 
ries and care imaginable 

At this part of the narrative, 
Boerhaave reques tsthe experienced 
reader to pause with him awhile, 
and to reflect on the oryin, the 
progress, the symptoms, and signs 
of this disease. Ile requires of 
him the first cause of these extra- 
ordinary effects, He had himself 
considered every thing, with the 
greatest care, and had exerted all 
the powers of his understanding, to 
find out some fixed principle, by 
means of which, he might unravel 
this obscure cause, and thus afiord 
some relief to a disease, which 
hitherto seemed to be every mo- 
ment increasing, All his specu- 
lations, however, were useless, and 
Boerhaave candidly confesses, that 
he found himself altogether unable 
to imagine, what could be thespe- 
cies, to which this disease could be 
referred, It afforded no sign of 
inflammation. There could be no 
swelling suspected, capable of pro- 
ducing “the secreci symptoms, and 
so suddenly. The preceding cir- 
cumstances afforded no grounds 
for such a suspicion, and all the 
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vertebre: were in their proper situ- 


ation: nor could a displacement 
of the soft parts, within the thorax, 
be supposed capable of causing 
these torments, 

There remained only some cau- 
stic and mortal poison to be sus- 
pected, as the cause. of these hor- 
rid symptoms ; but no poison could 
be thought of, the eflects of which 
agreed with the circumstances of 
the admiral’s case. So that of all 
the known causes of pain, not one 
could be fixed on as applicable to 
what he felt. It is well known 
that the gout, to which he was sub- 
ject, might, by changing its seat, 
occasion pain, anxiety, and vomit- 
ing; but it never produc es pains, 
so excruciating as those the admi- 
ral complained of, in patients, who 
are in other respects healthy. Be- 
sides, the gout exerts its effects 
slowly, and comes on, and goes off, 
by deyrees. 

Of all known diseases, therefore, 
there was not found one, which 
could, by any affinity, throw any 
light on the admiral’s complaint, 
a violent pain that had come on 
suddenly. This wasall that could 
he said with certainty. Boerhaave 
knew, from the experience of all 
ages, that the most acute pain, 
when not attended with inflamma- 
tion, may long be supported. He 
was, therefore, led to conclude, 
that the admiral’s death would 
not be immediate ; and this wasall 
his prognostic. 

Uncertain as was the cause of 
this disease, it was necessary to 
think of something, which might 
calm the pain. All the remedies, 
however, that were given, though 
of a very mild nature, served only 
to add to the torments of the pa- 
tieut. Such.was the melancholy 
situation of the admiral, and of the 
two able physiciaus, whe continued 
with him till five o'clock in the 
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morning ; when Boerhuave’s affairs 
required him to be absent. At 
goingaway, he very prudently ad- 
vised Bye to leave nature a_ little 
while to hersell, by not attempting 
te giveeven the mildest and most 
innocent medicines ; since the best 
chosen ones seemed hitherto, only 
to have increased the complaints, 
His advice was followed, but with- 
out success. The admiral remained 
without any relief, till eight o’clock 
in the morning ; and then Dr. Bye 
saw that the vital functions began 
tu weaken, borne down, as it were, 
by the pain ; but still there was no 
new symptom, that could throw 
any light onthe disease, He then 
wrote to Boerhaave, and in his letter 
proposed some new remedies : Boer- 
haave agreed to their being tried ; 
but their effects were equally fruit- 
less with the former ones. 

In these circumstances, the ad- 
miral settled his affairs. Boerhaave 
returned to him about three o’clock 
iv the afternoon, The admiral 
received him with the greatest 
friendship, and, at the same time, 
told him, how inefficacious all the 
remedies had been, and how cer- 
tain he was of the approaches of 


death, which he ardently wished 
for, asa relief from his misery, 
Boerhaave perceived, indeed, that 


this period was at hand: and about 
five o’clock the admiral expired, 
with the utmost composure. 

The two physicians conversed to- 
gether in private, and confessed to 
each other, that it was impossible 
for them to conceive the cause of 
this disease, much less of so sudden 
adeath, They requested leave to 
open the body, and this was grant- 
ed. 

This dissection proved, what no 
man would even have suspected, 
Notwithstanding the great quan- 
lity of drink the patient had taken, 
previous to, aud during the at- 


clk and of which he bad voided 
no part, the intestines, and abdo- 
meu, and bladder, were empty. 
Nothing but air made its escape, 
when these parts were opened, 
There was no appearance in either 
of these, which could throw «ng 
licht on the nature of the disease. 
T he stomach was almost empty, it 
contained no blood, or bile, and 
but very little reinaius of aliment. 
At this appearance, Boerhaave Was 
so astonished, that he hardly knew 
whether he was dreaming or awake, 
These are his own expressions. 
Ile then proceeded to open the 
thorax, with the greatest attention. 
The moment he had penetrated 
through the diaphragm, though he 
liad taken care not to injure the 
lungs, a great quantity ofair rushed 
oat, and with no little noise, Boer- 
hdav e’s wouder was increased by 
this, because this phenomenon 
never happens, but when the lungs 
have been wounded. The lungs in 
this subject, appeared so small and 
contracted, that they seemed to 
have been compressed, by some 


very great exterval force, The 

heart was perfectly healthy. 
Boerhaave, on opening — the 

breast, perceived a disagreeable 


smell, He said, at the time, that 
he should have compared it to 
duck, if it had proceeded fiom the 
stomach. Somebody, who stood 
by, and heard this, immediately 
observed, that the admiral had, ins 
deed. eaten part of a duck, at his 
last meal. It was then, that Boer- 
haave beganto conclude, that he 
was going to discover a very dif- 
ferent cause fiom any, which 
might, till then, have been pre 
sumed, 

He no sooner raised the right 
lobe of the lunes, than be found 
it swimming i a watery fluid, 
which filled the whole of the right 
cavity of the thorax, To his great 
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surprize, be found this same water, 
and in the same quantity, in the 
lefi cavity. He found this liquor 
tobe sintiar to the little that re- 
mained in the stomach. On draw- 
ing it off, it appeared of the colour 
of Dantzick beer, when mixed with 
an infusion of carduus. Thesmell 
of it, wasexactly like that of duck’s 
flesh. Upon the surface of this 
water was swimming all the oil 
theadmiral had swailowed There 
was neither extravasated blood, nor 
pus, nor any corrupted matter, to 
be seen any where. The quantity 
of fluid, found in the thorax, 
amounted to an hundred and four 
ounces. 

The nature of the disease now 
became more and more manifest, 
But itstill remained to be disco- 
vered, how all that the admiral had 
swallowed, had made its way into 
the breast. The left lobe of the 
lungs, was, therefore, carefully 
elevated, that Boerhaave might 
have a compleat view of the parts, 
Every thing appeared to him, tobe 
ina healthy state, until he came 
within about two inches of the dia- 
phragm, to that part of the pleura, 
which lies on the left side of the 
oesophagus. He there saw, dis- 
tinctly, a part, which was very dif- 
fereut from the rest, by its mobi- 
lity, and by its being swelled ; and, 
at the same time, of a blackish co- 
lour. This part was round, and 
about three inches in diameter. In 
the middle of it, was an opening, 
of about av inch anda half long, 
and three tenths of an inch wide. 
Boerhaave pressed this part slightly 
with his finger, and there immedi- 
ately flowed out, ito the cavity of 
the thorax, a fluid, which resem- 
bled that which was before there. 
His astonishment was extreme. 

He next attempted (taking care, 
atthesame time, not to confuse 
the parts) to irtroduce his fore fin- 


ger, through this opening of the 
pleura. He found it soft, tumid, 
and open. Here, his attention, if 
possible, redoubled, because he 
was unable to discover, in this 
wound, any traces of the oesopha- 
gus, After having withdrawn his 
finger a little, he pushed it up- 
wards, and came, at length, to that 
part of the oesophagus, which was 
broken off. 

Boerhaave could hardly believe 
what he saw. He called all the 
assistants to him, and shewed them, 
with the greatest astouishment, a 
thing that was so unexpected. He 
then with the same precaution, 
directed his finger downwards, and 
it passed easily into the stomach ; 
and then, with a view of giving 
them a clear lea of the disease, he 
made an opening into the oesopha- 
gus, about three inches above the 
wound, and then introducing his 
finger through it, it passed out at 
the opening, which had occasioned 
the disease, 

The cause of the admiral's death, 
was, therefore, very clearly ascer- 
tained to be a laceration of the 
oesophagus; by means of which, 
every thing he drank, passed into 
the cavity of the breast, through 
the opening in the pleura, which 
took place at the same time. Boer- 
haave has proved, that the cardia, 
or upper orifice of the stomach, 
must have been closed after the 
admiral had taken seven cups of 
the infusion of earduus benedictus, 
and of which he voided but little ; 
because, thé more the stomach is 
filled, the more difficult it is to 
empty it. We know, that when 
the stomach is full, the bottom of 
it comes forwards, while its upper 
part forms an angle, more or less 
acute, with the oesophagus. All 
the admiral’s efforts to vomit, 
were, therefore, chiefly exerted on 
the ‘diaphragm aud  vesophagus. 
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It was in the midst of these efforts, 
that the oesophagus burst, being 
unable, any louger, to resist the 
motions of the stomach and dia- 
phragm ; and, bemg the more 
readily disposed to rupture, by 
the irritation, occasioned by the ad- 
miral’s finger, which he passed 
down his threat, in order to force 
a vomiting. 

It wasat that instant, that the 
admiral cried out, and drew to him 
all his servants; telling them, 
with so much pain, that he had 
torn something within him, But 
it does not appear, that the oeso- 
phagus was lacerated to this de- 
gree, ut once. The wound was, 
probably, gradually increased, till 
the separation was compleat. The 
stomach, when loaded with fresh 
driuk, had driven it upwards, 
through this opening of the oeso- 
phagus; and thus, the cellular 
texture, becoming distended, the 
pleura had, at length, burst; and 
there was then a communication 
with the cavity of the thorax. The 
air which abounds so much in ali- 
inentary substances, or which pass- 
ed down the oesophagus, had like- 
wise filled a vreat part of the breast. 

The death of the patient, there- 
fore, took place, when the air was 
so abundant in the stomach, and 
cavities of the breast, that the 
lungs were no longer capable of 
being dilated ; and thus, a stop 
was put to respiration, and, of 
course, to life. 

All these circumstances prove, 
that the admiral’s disease could be 
distinguished by no certain signs ; 
aad, that the best curative means, 
would have been useless, even if 
the cause of the complaint had been 
known, Itis likewise certain, that 
the same disease, happening now, 
in any other subject, wovld be 
equally incurable, notwithstand- 
ing Loerhaave’s accurate descrip- 


tion of the case. ‘They must, 
therefore, be very unreasouable 
people, who will reproach a physi- 
cian, amidst such difficulties, with 
not having known what was to 
happen. 


MAL-PRACTICES in MAD-HOUSES. 
To the Editor of the New Univer- 


sal Magazine. 
Sir, 

A COMMITTEE appointed to 
obtain information of the state of 
the insane within the bilis of mor- 
tality, having prepared their report, 
it appears that at three mad-houses 
they were refused admittance, viz. 
at Gore House, Kensington; at 
Miles’s receiving-houses at Hoxton ; 
and at Brook House at Clapton, near 
Hackney. The larger private 
houses of this description are es 
seutially bad; generally having 
several beds in a room, and fre- 
quently two patients in one bed, In 
the women’syalleriesat Bethlem,oue 
of the side rcoms contained about 
ten patients, each chained by one 
arm to the wall; the chain allowing 
them merely to stand up by the 
bench or form fixed to the wall, or 
to sit down on it. The nakedness 
of each patient was covered by a 
blanket gown only, formed some- 
thing like adressing gown with no- 
thing to fasten it in front : the feet 
even were naked. One female in 
this side room thus chained, was 
an object remarkably striking; she 
mentioned her maiden and married 
hames, and stated that she had been 
a teacher of languages, She en- 
treated to be allowed pencil and 
paper to amuse herself with drawe 
ing, which were given her by one of 
the Committee. Many of these 
unfortunate women were locked 
up iu their cells, naked and chained 
on straw, with only one blanket for 
a covering. One in that state, by 
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way of puvishment, the keeper de- 
scribed as the most unsatistied pa- 
tient in the house. In the men’s 
wing, in the side room, six patients 
were chained close to the wall, five 
hand-cuffed, and ove locked to it 
by the night arm and right leg, who 
was very noisy. All were naked 
except as to the blanket gown, or 
a sinall rug on the shoulders, and 
without one cowplained 
much of the coldness of his feet. 
Chains were universaily substituted 
for the strait waisteoat. In one of 
the cells on the lower gallery, the 
committee saw William Norris, who 
stated himself to be fifty-five years 
of age, end that he had been con- 
fined about fourteen years. A 
stout iron ring was rivetted round 
his veck, from which a short chain 
passed to aring made to slide up- 
wards and downwards on an up- 
right massive iron bar, more than 
six jeet high, inserted into the wall ; 
yound his body a strong iron bar 
about two inches wide was rivetted ; 
on each side of the bar was a cir- 
cular projection formed so as to 
enclose each of bis arms, and pinion 
them close to his sides : this waist 
bur was secured by two similar 
bars, which passing over bis shoul- 
ders, were rivetted to the watst bar, 
both betore and behind ; the iron 
ring round his neck was connected 
to the bars on his shoulders by a 
double link; from each of these 
bars another short chain passed to 
the ring on the upright iron bar. 
He was able to raise himself so as 
to stand against the wall on the 
pillow of his bed, in the trough- 
bed in which he lay; but it was 
in possible for him to advance from 
the wall on account of the shortness 
of is chains, nor could he repose 
otherwise than on his back. LIlis 
right leg was chained to the trough 
in which he had remained thus en- 
caged and. chained more than twelve 


shoes ; 


years. He informed the Committee 
that he had for some years been 
able to withdraw his arms from the 
mauacles which encompassed them, 
and immediately withdrew one of 
them. Observing an expression of 
surprise, he said that when his arms 
were withdrawn, he was compelled 
to rest them on the edge of the 
circular projection, which was more 
painful than keeping them within, 
His position was mostly lying down, 
and as it was inconvenient to raise 
himself, and stand upright, he very 
seldom did so; he said that he read 
a great deal, books of all kinds— 
history, lives, of any thing that the 
keeper could get him ; the news 
papers every day ; and conversed 
perfectly coherent on the passing 
topics and events of the war, in 
which he felt particular interest. 
On each day the Committee saw 
him, he discoursed coolly, and gave 
rational and deliberate answers to 
the diilerent questions put to him. 
In consequence of the discovery 
wade by this committee of the si- 
tvation of William Norris, and ofa 
drawing made of him in his irons, 
he was visited by Messrs. Holme 
Sumuer, Lord Robert Seymour, 
William Smith, Hon. 5. Bennett, 
R. J. Lambton, Thomas Thompson, 
and other members of the House of 
Commous. Since the last visit of 
the committee the whole of the 
irons have been removed from Nor- 
ris, and the length of chain from 
his neck, which was only twelve 
inches, had been doubled, In the 
public hospitals it is customary to 
lock up the patients in their cells 
at dusk ; this in winter is soon after 
four o’clock, and the cells are 
opened at seven the next morning. 
It appears t hat the patient sin work- 
houses, with the exception of afew, 
who on beiug first afflicted by the 
disease are sent there for care and 
custody, and paid for by their 
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friends are parish paupers; and 
these are generally kept in gloomy 
and comfortless confinement. The 
Committee conclude this document 
by stating that if they have been 
pained by the remarkable contrast 
in management between one of our 
great public hospitals for the insane, 
and the larger private houses ge- 
nerally, they have been as forcibly 
impressed by contrasting the prac- 
tice of even such houses with the 
general economy of the ** Friends’ 
Retreat” near York, where neither 
chains nor corporeal punishment 
aretolerated on any pretext ; where 
the conveniences provided within 
doors and without, are suitable to 
patients in any station of life, and 
where every appearance is avoided 
that cap afflict the mind by painful 
recollections; and where regulation 
and controul are governed by the 
experienced efficacy of the impor- 
tant principle—that whatever tends 
to promote the happiness of the 
patient increases his desire to re- 
strain himself, 
1 remain, &c. 


July Vth. R. 


—_—-— 


AERIAL Excursions, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

THE recent ascension of Mr. Sad- 
ler in his capacious balloon, from 
Burlington Gardens, and the pro- 
jected ones on the day of the grand 
jubilee, have directed the curiosity 
of the public very considerably to- 
wards the subject of aerostation. 
Considering, however, how very 
little is popularly known, as to the 
mode‘of constructing balloons, fill- 
ing them, and the other mechanical 
processes connected with their 
descent, &e. I think you would 
perform an acceptable service to 
Vou. I. July, 1814, 


many of your readers if you were 
to digest from some scientitic work 
an accurate account of those opera- 
tious, JL only throw this out as a 
hint, seeing trom your prospectus 
that you profess an auxious desire 
to embrace in your publication 
every species of knowledge. Mean- 
while, however, | have thought it 
would not be an uninstructive or 
unamusing article for your miscel- 
lany at the present moment, the 
following description of the aerial 
excursion of Messrs, Charles and 
Robert, from Paris, Dec. Ist, 
1783. They were celebrated aero- 
nauts, and their ascension seems to 
have been marked with some cir- 
cumstances of peculiar grandeur 
and interest. The account was fur- 
nished to the Journal de Paris, 
of the 13th and 14th December, by 
Mons. Charles; and from that work 
I have drawn up the subsequent 
relation, which is much at your ser 
vice if you think it worthy of inser- 
tion. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c, 

Norwich, C8 

July 18th, 1814. 





NS. 


Previous to our ascension, we had 
sent up a globe of five feet eight 
inches diameter, in order to dis- 
cover the course of the wind, and 
to mark out our intended route, 
The compliment of cutting the 
string was paid to M. Montgolfier, 
and it instantly rose. Meanwhile 
we prepared to follow it with im- 
patience ; but the perplexing cir- 
cumstances we were in prevented 
our putting into execution every 
minute particular that we ‘had in- 
tended the night before. ‘The globe 
and the chariot were in exact equili- 
brium on the ground. At ‘three 
quarters after one, we thféw out 
29 pounds of ballast, and rose in 
the midst of a préfound silence, 
occasioned by the emotion and as- 


. 
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tonishinent of both parties. Our 
first pleasing reflections, on our 
escape from the persecution and 
calumny which had attacked us, 
were heightened by the majestic 
scene which presented itself to our 
view ; on every side a most serene 
sky,-without a cloud, and a most 
charming distant prospect. As we 
ascended by an accelerated pro- 
gressive motion we waved our 
banner in token of joy; and, in 
ofder the better to insure our safety, 
[ wus particularly attentive to the 
barometer. M. Robert examined 
the cargo with which our friends 
had ballasted our chariot, as for a 
long voyage, of champaign, &e, 
Llankets,and furs.--Having enough, 
and to spare, he began with throw- 
ing out one of the blankets, which 
spread itself in the air, and fell near 
the dome of the Assumption.—The 
barometer then sunk 66 inches, 
and we had ceased to ascend, or, 
moge properly speaking, were ar- 
rived at the height of about 300 
toises, This was the height at 
which I had undertaken to stop, 
and from this mement to that of 
our first getting out of sight of the 
observers at the different statiorfs, 
our horizontal course was between 
26 inches and 26 inches eight lines 
of the mercury, which agrees with 
the observations made at Paris, 
We took care to throw out our 
ballast in proportion us we descend- 
ed by the insensible loss of inflam- 
mable air, and we raised ourselves 
sensibly to the same height. Had 
circuinstances permitted us to re. 
gulate this ballast with more ex- 
actness, ourcourse would have been 
almost absolutely horizontal and 
voluntary. 

Having reached the height of 
Mousseaux, which we left a little 
to the left, we remained for a mo- 
ment. stationary. Our chariot 


turned about, and we then filed off, 


as the wind directed. We soon 
after passed the Seine, between St. 
Ouen and Asnieres, and leaving 
Colombe on the left, passed almost 
over Gennevilliers. We had crossed 
the river a secoud time ; leavin 

Argenteuil on the left, we minal 
at Sanois, Franconville, Kaubonne, 
St. Leu-Taverny, Villiers, crossed 
L’Isle Adam, and afterwards Nesle, 
where we descended. Such were 
nearly the places over which we 
must have passed almost perpendi- 
cularly. This passage makes about 
nine Paris leagues, which we ran 
over in two hours, with scarcely any 
sensible agitation in the air. Dur- 
ing the whole of this delightful 
journey we felt not the least unea- 
siness about our own fate, or that 
of the machine. The globe suf- 
fered no other alteration than the 
successive modifications of dilata- 
tion and compression, of which we 
availed ourselves, to rise or descend 
at pleasure, in any quantity. The 
thermometer was, for above an hour, 
between 10 and 12 deg. above o, 
owing to the inside of our chariot 
having been warmed by the rays of 
the sun. Its heat soon communi- 
cated itself to our globe, and con- 
tributed, by the dilatation of the 
inflammable air within, to keep us 
at the same height, without being 
obliged to lighten our ballast; but 
we suffered agreater loss: the in- 
flammable air, dilated by the sun’s 
heat, escaped by the appendage to 
the globe, which we held in our 
hands, and loosened, as circum- 
stances required, to let out the air 
too much dilated. By this easy 
method we avoided the expansions 
and explosions which persons un- 
acquainted with these matters ap- 
prehended, ‘The inflammable air 
could not break its prison, since it 
had always a vent, and the atmo- 
spheric air could not get into the 
globe, since its pressure made the 
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appendage serve as a valve to oppose 
its entrance, 

After 56 minutes progress we 
heard the gun which was the signal 
of our disappearing from the ob- 
servers at Paris, Nout being ob- 
liged to confine our course to an 
horizontal! direction, as we had till 
then done, we gave ourselves up 
to the contemplation of the varied 
scenes in the open country beneath 
us. We shouted Vive le Roi, and 
heard our shouts re-echoed. We 
heard, very distinctly, voices say- 
ing, * Are not you afraid, my 
friends ? Are hot you sick? What 
aclever thing it is! God preserve 
you! Farewell, my friends !”’—We 
continued waving our banners, and 
we saw that these signals redoubled 
the joy and security of those below. 
We several times came down low 
enough to be heard: people asked 
us whence we came, and what time 
we set out ; and we ascended, bid- 
ding them farewell.—As circum- 
stances required, we threw out ,suc- 
cessively, great coats, muffs, 
clothes. As we sailed over L’Isle 
Adam, we flourished our banners, 
and asked after the Prince of 
Conti; but had the mortification 
to he told, by a speaking trumpet, 
that he was at Davis. At length, 
re-ascending, we reached the plains 
of Nesle about half after threes 
when, as | intended a second expe- 
dition, and wished te avail myself 
of the advantage of situation, as 
well as of the day-light, I proposed 
to M. Robert to descend. Seeing 
a troop of country people running 
before us over the fields, we de- 
scended towards a spacious mea- 
dow; inelesed with some trees aud 
bushes. Our chariot advanced 
majestically along a long inclined 
plane. As it approached the trees, 
fearing it might be entangled 
among them, 1 threw out two 
pourds of ballust, and it sprang 


upwards over them. We ran over 
above 20 toises within one or two 
feet of the land, and looked like 
travellers in a sledge. The country 
people pursued us as children doa 
butterfly, without bemg able to 
overtake us, At length we came 
to the ground, As soon as the 
curate and syndics could be brought 
to the spot, | drew up an ac. 


count, which they immediately 
signed. Presently galloped up the 


Dukede Charires, the Duke de Fitz- 
James, Mr. Farrer, an English gen- 
tleman, and a number of horsemen, 
who had followed us from Paris, 
Fortunately we alighted near a 
hunting-seat of the latter, who im- 
mediately mounted his horse, and 
ridiug up to us exclaimed, “* Mr. 
Charles, | am first.” The prince 
embraced us both im onr chariot, 
and sigued the account. So did 
the Duke de Fitz-James. Mr. 
Farrer signed it three times. His 
signature was omitted in the Jour- 
nal, fur he was so transported with 
joy, that he could not write legibly. 
Of above 200 horsemen who fol- 
lowed us from Paris, only these 
could overtake us; the rest had 
knocked up their horses, or given 
out. After relating afew naidhoubars 
to the Duke de Chartres, | told him 
L was going off again, when would 
he have me return? He'replied, an 
halfanhour. M, Rohert quitted 
the chariot, as we had avreed. 
Thirty peasants held down the 
machine. I asked for some earth 
to ballast it, having not above four 
or five pounds left. A spade was 
not at hand, nor were there any 
stones in the meadow. The sun 
was near setting. I made a hasty 
calculation of the time requisite 
for the alteration of weight, and 
giving a signal to the peasants te 
quit their hold, i sprang up hke a 
bird. In 20 minutes | was 1500 
toises high, out of sight of all ter 
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restrial objecis, I had taken the 
necessary precautions against the 
explosion of the globe, and pre- 
pared to make the observations 
which I had promised myself. In 
order to observe the barometer and 
thermometer placed at the ends of 
the chariot, withoutaltering the cen- 
tre of gravity, 1 knelt down inthe 
middle, stretching forwards my 
body and one leg, holding my 
watch and paper in my left, and 
my pen and the string of the valve 
in my right, waiting for the event. 
The globe, which, at my setting 
out, was rather flaccid, swelled in- 
sensibly. The air escaped in great 
quantities atthe valve, I drew the 
valve from time to time, to give 
it two vents; and I continued to 
ascend, still losing air, which issued 
out hissing, and became visible, 
like a warm vapour in a cold at- 
mosphere. The reason of this phe- 
nomenon is obvious. On earth the 
thermometer? was seven degrees 
abovethe freezing pot ; after 10 
minutes ascent it was five dezrees 
below. The inflammable air had 
not had time to recover the equili- 
brium of its temperature. — Its 
elastic equilibrium being quicker 
than that of the heat, there must 
escape a greater quantity than that 
which the external dilatation of the 
air could determine by its least 
pressure. For myself, though ex- 
posed tothe open air, 1 passed, in 


10 minutes, from the warmth of 


spring to the cold of winter, a sharp 
dry cold, but not too much to be 
borne. 1! declare, that in the first 
moment I felt nothing disagreeable 
in the sudden change. When the 
barometer ceased to rise, 1 marked 
exactly 18 mches 10 lines, the mer- 
cury suffering no sensible oscilla- 
tion. From this oscillation [ de- 
duce a height of 1524 tolses, or 
thereabouts, till I can be more ex- 
act in my calculation, In a few 


minutes more my fingers were be- 
numbed by the cold, so that I 
could not hold my pen. I was 
now stationary, and moved only im 
an horizontal direction, 1 rose up 
inthe middle of the chariot, to 
contemplate the scene around me. 
Atiny setting out the sun was set 
on the valleys; he soon rose for 
me alone, who was the only lumi- 
nous body in the horizon, and all 
the rest of nature in shade. The 
sun himself presently disappeared, 
and I lad the pleasure of seeing 
him set twice in the same day. | 
beheld, for a few seconds, the cir- 
cumambient air aud the vapours 
rising from the vallies and rivers. 
The clouds seemed to rise from 
the earth, and collect one upon ano- 
ther, still preserving their usual 
form, only their colour was grey 
avd monotonous from the want of 
Jightin the atmosphere = Themoon 
alone enlightened them, and shewed 
me that | was tacking about twice, 
aud | observed certaiu currents 
that brought me back agai. I 
had several sensible deviations, and 
observed, with surprise, the effects 
of the wind, aud saw the streamers 
of my banners poiut upwards, 
This phenomenon was not the efiect 
of the ascent or descent, for L then 
moved horizontally. At that in- 
staut | conceived, perhaps a little 
too hastily, the idea of being able 
to steer one’s own course. In the 
midst of my transports | felt a vio- 
lent painin my right ear aud jaw, 
which I ascribed to the dilatation 
of theairin the cellular construc- 
tiou of those organs, as much as to 
that of the external air.’ | wasin 
a waistcoat, and bareheaded. I 
immediately put ona woollen cap, 
yet the pain did not go off but as 
[I gradually descended. For seven 
or eight minutes I had ceased to 
ascend ;-the condensation of the 
internal inflammable air rather 
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made me descend. I now recol- 
lected my promise to returo in half 
an hour, and, pulling the upper 
valve, |: came down. The globe 
was now so much emptied, that it 
appeared only a half glove. I 
perceived a tine ploughed field 
near the wood of Tour du Lay, and 
hastened my descent. When I was 
between 20 and 30 toises from the 
earth, I threw out hastily two or 
three pounds of ballast, and be- 
came, for a moient, stationary, till 
I descended gentiy oa the field, 
above a league from the place 
whence I set out. The frequent 
deviations and turnings about make 
me inagine this voyage was about 
three leagues, and | was gone 
about 35 minutes. Such is the 
certainty of the combinations of 
our aerostatic machine, that [ can 
at pleasure compiete 130 specific 
lightness, the preservation of 
which, equally voluutary, might 
have kept me in the air at least for 
24 hours longer. When the two 
Dukes saw me at a distance coming 
down, they and the rest left M. 
Robert to meet me, and hastened 
to Paris ; and the Prince himself 
most kindly undertook to give the 
pubiic an account of us, and to 
quiet their apprehensions for us. 





Anecpotes of Garrick during 
his Rustpence at Panis. By 
Baron de Grimm. 


TUILS illustrious actor, the Eng- 
lish Roscius, or rather the Roscius 
of modern days, for talents such 
as his are not of any one particu- 
lar country, they belong to the 
world at large, at least to those of 
all countries who know how duly 
to appreciate them ;—this David 
Garrick, in one word, was faithful 
to his promise, and spent six 


mouths with us, after having run 
over Italy ; he has been returned to 
England about three months, He 
would have been ungrateful if he 
had not felt some regret at leaving 
France, where he experienced the 
most flattering reception ; he con- 
fined himself principally, during 
his stay, to the society of the phi- 
losophers, in whose manners, whose 
knowledye, and whose attainments 
he found infinite delight, and who 
on their side regret the loss of him 
exceedingly. 1 ask pardon of the 
English, but I have in general 
thought that they exaggerate their 
advantages beyond all bounds, and 
extol their men of talents far be- 
yond their deserts, setting them up 
above every thing of merit and 
talents in other nations. In the 
present instance, | have, for the 
first time, found no exaggeration ; 
Garrick cannot be too much ex- 
tolled: one must see him to form 
any idea of his merits as a man; 
one must see his acting to have a 
true idea of what good acting is. 

He is the first, and the only man 
that ever realized the ideas t have 
always conceived in my imagina- 
tion, of all that was ¥equisite to 
form a complete actor ; and he has 
demonstrated to me that the ideas 
we have formed of the perfection to 
which his art might be carried, 
are not altogether Visionary, as 
some people with very narrow capa-~ 
cities would persuade us: there 
are no bounds to be set to true 
genius, 

Garrick’s great art consists in 
alienating his mind perfectly from 
himself, and throwing himself com- 
pletely into the situation of the 
fictitious personage he represents, 
so that for the time he ceases to be 
Garrick, and may almost be said to 
be really the person he seems to 
be. Thus, as he assumes any 
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character, he becomes so difierent 
from himself, that any one would 
think he had really changed his 
features and countenance, and 
would scarcely be able to persuade 
themselves that he was the sume 
man. It is easy to disfigure a 
countenance ; that we can readily 
conceive; but Garrick isa stranger 
to grimace : all the changes in his 
countenance arise from the manner 
in which he is affected internally ; 
he never goes beyond truth ; and he 
is perfect master of that other in- 
comprehensible secret, how to em- 
bellish truth without any other as- 
sistance than that of passion, We 
saw him play the dagger scene in 
Macbeth, in a room, aud only in 
his usual dress, destitute of all 
theatrical illusion; but as he fol- 
lowed with his eyes the dagger sus- 
pended in the air and leading him 
along his way, his face assumed so 
finean expression, that hedrewa 
general cry of admiration from 
every body present. Who would 
have thought it possible for this 
same man, a moment after, to 
imitate, with equal perfection, a 
poor little pastry-cook's boy, car- 
tying on his’ head a basket of pies 
to sell, and gaping about in the air 
till he Jet his pies fall into the 
kennel, when at first he was wholly 
stupified by the accident, and ended 
by bursting into a fit of crying. 
Nothing could be well more remote 
than the physiognuomy of these two 
characters, yet it was diflicult to 
say which was the most perfect of 
its kind; and this great actor can 
assume, with the same perfection, 
any character that has a model in 
nature. The only parts he does 
not play well, are those fictitious 
ones which resemble nothing that 
ever reaily existed, and had their 
origin only in the meagre and ill- 
regulated imagination of the poet. 
He asserts that it is impossible to 


bea truly good tragic actor, with- 
out being also a comic one, and I 
believe him to be in the right ; but 
if this be so, he has pronounced a 
terrible sentence against all our 
tragic actors, and among others 
his good friend and favourite Made- 
moiselle Clairon. She never could 
play a comic character of any sort 
or kindin a manner that was en- 
durable. 

M. de Carmontel has made a 
drawing of Garrick in a tragic 
attitude, and opposite to it has 
placed a comic Garrick, between 
two folding doors, coming and sur- 
prising the tragic Garrick, and 
laughing at him. JT wish much that 
the drawing was engraved. While 
he was sitting for this drawing, as 
his natural restlessness will not 
permit him to be still fora moment, 
he exercised his talents in passing 
alternately, by almost impercepti- 
ble shadings, from extreme joy 
to extreme sadness, nay, even to 
terror and despair. This may be 
called the gamut of the player ; 
for why should there not be a ga- 
mut of passions, as well as of suc- 
cessive sounds, 

Garrick’ is of a middling stature, 
rather short than tall. His: coun- 
tenance is agreeable and full of 
intellect ; and he has the utmost 
variety of expression in his eyes. 
His vivacity is astonishing ; he has 
great wit, with great refinement, 
and great justness in his ideas ; he 
is by nature a mimic, and can imi- 
tate whatever he pleases ; he gives 
a peculiar grace to every thing he 
does. He has improved great natu- 
ral talents by a wofound study of 
nature, and by researches full of 
genius and sublimity. With this 
view he always goes wherever 2 
crowd is likely to be collected to- 
gether, and there seizes those strokes 
which are always to be found on 
such occasions, in their genuine 
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simplicity and originality. One 
day returning on horseback with 
Preville from the Bois de Boulogne, 
he said to him, “ I will now imitate 
a drunken man, do you do the 
same.” Inthis way did they pass 
through the village of Passy with- 
eut speaking a word, and in an in- 
stant the whole village were out at 
their doors to gape at them. The 
young people laughed at and ban- 
tered them, the women screamed, 
expecting to see them fall from 
their horses, the old men shrugged 
their shoulders and shook their 
heads, or, according to their dis- 
positions, teok pains to stifle a 
laugh. When they quitted the 
village, Preville said to Garnck, 
** Have | performed to your satis- 
faction, my good ‘master ?”’— 
“Yes, yes, very well upon the 
whole,” said Garrick, ** but you 
were notdrunk in the legs.” This 
single remark is sufficient to shew 
how very closely he must observe 
nature, 

He learned one day that a man 
in Ireland, in playing with his 
child, had the misfortune to let it 
fall out at the window, when it was 
dashed to pieces with the fall, The 
wretched father lost his speech in- 
stantly aud became mad, so that it 
was necessary he should be con- 
fined, Garrick went to see him 
some years after the accident ;* 
never did [I see any thing more 
dreadful than hissituation ;—I say, 
never did LI see any thing more 
dreadful, for Garrick imitated him 
ina manner to make every body 
that saw him recoil with terror. 

This extraordinary man is the 
author of several pieces, but they 
are said not to be above mediocrity. 
He isa great admirer of Shake- 
speare, and cannot pardon the 


* This anecdote is differently related 
both by Davis and Marpbg in their lives 
of Garrick.--~ Kdito) 


slighting manner in which Voltaire 
speaks of him in his Appeal to Na- 
tions, and in his Commentaries 
upon Corneille, after having justly 
extolled him in his Letters upon 
the English Nation. It must be 
acknowledged, that M. de Vol- 
taire’s late criticisms upon this 
celebrated English dramatist, do no 
credit to his taste or his sincerity ; 
whatever may be said, Shakespeare 
must always be considered as a 
great and sublime genius. In fact, 
if the fine scene of Lusignan in 
Zaire, were translaied in the man- 
ner that the scenes of the Death of 
Cesar are in M. de Voltaire’s 
Commentaries upon Corneille, that 
might be made to appear equally 
ridiculous; a man of real taste 
will, however, feel the /beauties of 
the original even under the disguise 
of the blank verse in which it is 
clothed. This injustice does not 
prevent Garrick’s considering M. 
de Voltaire as the greatest tragic 
poet Frauce has ever had : he says 
that Racine, so fine, so delightful 
to be read, cannot be played, be- 
cause hesays every thing, and leaves 
nothing to the actor ; besides, the 
harmony of Racine’s versification 
requires a singing in reciting them, 
very much in opposition to the true 
tone of declaination. On all these 
points we have agreed with kim 
perfectly well; we, who are a little 
groune of true believers, acknow- 
ledging Homer, E'schylus, and So- 
phocles, as the law and the pro- 
phets, intoxicating ourselves with 
the effusions of genius wherever 
they are to be found, without ex- 
ception of any age or nation. The 
English Roscius is of the religion 
and church of this little knot of 
chosen spirits. 

Garrick possesses an ample for- 
tune; he is considered as loving 
money very much, He has, ia 
private fortune, as much as would 
make an annual income of sixty 
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thousand livres, French money, 
besides the revenue arising from 
the principal theatre in Londen, of 
which he isthe director. Our peo- 
ple of talents do not make equal 
fortunes. In returning from Italy, 
_by the Tyrol, he was attacked at 
Munich by a malignant fever, 
which it was much apprehended 
would have brought him to the 
grave; the air of Paris; and the 
pleasure he seemed to experience 
in his stay here, perfectly restored 
him. I doubt, however, whether 
he will be able to continue acting 
fora long time. The great exer- 
tion of entering into a character to 
the degree that he does, must un- 
dermine the strongest coustitutipn ; 
and he does not a)pear a strong 
man, Master of an ample fortune, 
revowned all over Europe, cherish- 
ed aud esteemed by his fellow coun- 
trymen, he may retire whevever he 
pleases, toa very pleasant country 
house, which he bas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loudon, Hemarried, 
about seventeen years ago, a Ger- 
man lady, auative of Vienna, and 
a catholic, by whom he has no 
children, She bas accompanied 
him in his travels. We have in- 
sisted upon it, that he was by na- 
ture jealous, and he has not contrae 
dicted this opinion, 





On the PoeticaL CHaRacter of 
LeonaRD WELSTED. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

1T has been the fate of this 
writer, as of mapy other men, to 
suffer from prejudice rather than 
from truth. While yet a young 
man he provoked the resentment 
of Pope by some sarcastic verses 
directed against the ‘* What d’ye 
call it?” that celebrated abortion 
ofa celebrated triumvirate. Pope, 
revenge, assigned him a place, 


ia the memoirs of Martinus Scri- 
blerus, and included him also 
among the heroes of the Duuciad, 
A happy thought, by whicha man’s 
name is rendered ridiculous, will 
often do him more injury than 
actual vice. or meanness. The 
mind easily retains a sententious 
lampoon; and the multitude de- 
light to re-echo a keen invective, 
which may excite laughter or dis- 
gust. They do not consider it as 
their business to examine the truth 
of what they relate: it is enough 
that it iswitty or severe. For the 
iaterests of morality, it were to be 
wished that this laxity found less 
countenance in society; but the 
fame and power of the satirist are 
wholiy dependent upon it. If men 
were careful to repeat only what 
they knew to be true, many bril- 
liant sarcasms would remain un- 
known, and many pointed sen- 
tences would be without applica- 
tion. 

The history of literature abounds 
with instances in which minor 
writers have sunk sinder the influ- 
ence of satirical castigation. They 
have indiscreetly provoked the 
vengeance of some powerful pen, 
more ready to wound than re- 
furm, and more anxious to resent 
personal offeuces than promote the 
cause of virtue. Pope was un- 
doubtediy an author of this de- 
scription. His Dunciad was a 
sigual, but melaucholy proof, of 
the malignant qualities of his na- 
ture. There was not aman whom he 
attacked, by whom he had not been 
already offended; wor was there 
perhaps one, among the numerous 
list, of whom it could be fairly 
affirmed that he deserved to be 
hunted down. Some were, indeed, 
contemptible for their dulness, and 
others for their sordid venality ; 
some disgusted with their vanity, 
and others with their confidence ; 
some wrote trash which nobody 
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read, and others indulyed the harm- 
less hope of living in the estimation 


of posterity, Nounewere flagitiously , 


bud; none were so depraved as to 
be excluded from respectable so- 
ciety. Whence then the fury of 
the poet? Whence his merciless, 
his rancorous indignation ? Whence 
his coarse and unmitigated abuse? 
Because most, if not all, had dared 
to dispute his pre-eminence as a 
poet; because some had ventured 
to ridicule his persouval deformity ; 
some to arraign the purity of his 
conduct, and others to question the 
candor of his motives, the irrita- 
bility of his nature took the alarm: 
and at length, after brooding many 
years in silence over his feelings, 
their exacerbation goaded him to 
the production of the Dunciad,—a 
propitiatory sacrifice to his own vin- 
dictive character. 

Among those whom he singled 
out as the victims of this slow re- 
venge, was Leonard Welsted, the 
subject of the present paper. Feli- 
citously parodying somewell-known 
lines* in Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, 
he thus describes him : 

‘S Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer, 
beer, 

Though stale not ripe, though thin yet 
never clear ; 

So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly du!l, 

Heady, not strong, o’erflowing though not 
fall.’ 

In another part of the same poem 
he introduces him in the following 
manner ; 

* Bentley, bis mouth with classic flattery 
opes, 

And the puff’d orator bursts out in tropes : 

But Welsted most the poct’s heating balm 

Strives to extract frotn his soft,giving palm. 





* Oh! could I flow like thee, and 
make thy stream, 
My great example as it is my theme, 
Though decp, yet clear; though gentle, 
yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, wiihout o'e: flowing 
ful.” 
Vou. UL. July, 1814, 


Unlucky Welsted, thy unfeeling master, 
The wore thou ticklest, gripes his fist the 
faster.” 


In ove of the editions of the Dun- 
ciad filso, (that of 1729) he intré- 
daces Welsted among those who 
dive in Fleet-ditch for the prize; 
but with that versatile dexte:ity 
which enabled him so often to 
change the application of particue 
lar passages, he subsequently as 
wn this honor to Arnall. (Sée 

arton’s Edit. Dunciad, book ii. 
1. 315.) 

Nor was Pope satisfied even with 
this vengeance; for in his epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot, by some called 
the Prologue to the Satires, he again 
singles out Welsted for his satire, 
in the following couplet : 


“ Foll ten years slandered, did I once 
reply, 

Three thousand suns went duwn on Wel+ 
sied’s lic.” 


What was this lie? A direct 
charge that Pope had lampooned 
the taste of the Duke of Chandos, 
in his character of Timon, (a fuct 
which nobody now doubts) and an 
insinuation that he had caused the 
death of a lady whom he calls Vic« 
toria, Both these accusations are 
contuined in a poem of no ordinary 
vigor, entitled, ‘* Dulness and 
Scandal, occasioned by the charac- 
ter of Lord Timon, in Mr. Pope's 
Epistle to the Earl of Burlington,” 
The reader who has perused the 
preceding lines upon Welsted, wiil 
not think he retorted with too much 
severity on the following : when dirt 
is to be thrown, he who throws the 
most, proves at once his vigor and 
his skiil. 


‘€ A little mor k thon wert by nature made! 
Vert fashiow’d for the jesuit’s go-sip trade! 
A fean church pander to procure or lie, 
A pimp at altars, or in courts a spy ! 
“ Yet thou proceed!” impeach with sted- 
fast hate 
Whate’er iv godlike, and whate’er is great 5 
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Debase, in low burlesque the song divine, 
And level David's deathless muse to thine.* 
Be bawdry still, thy ribald cantos’ theme, 
Traduce for satire, and for wit blaspheme; 
Each chaste ideaof thy mind revie™, 
Make Cupids squirt,$ and gaping Tritons 
spew :} 
All Sternhold’s spirit in thy verse restore, 
And be what Bass and Heywood were be- 
fore,’* 


_ These lines were written after the 
_attack upon Welsted in the Dunciad: 
let that be their defence. Their 
severity, however, was greatly tran- 
scended by an epistle addressed to 
Pope, in 1730, the joint production 
of Welsted and Moore Smythe. 
Pope had provoked the hostility, 
and must have suffered under it, 
with whatever appearances of, tran- 
quillity he might endeavour to 
deceive himself and others. In thie 
preface to this epistle he is very 
plainly charged with having written 
‘the Dunciad to gratify his malice 
and avarice; and it is justly ob- 
served, ** that no attack in print 
upon a man’s poetical character 
ought to be repaid by lampoon and 
virulence wpon the moral charac- 
ter of his antagonist. Every per- 
son has a right to determine upon 
the talents of writers.” ‘To the jus- 
tice of these sentiments what could 
he reply ? 

[ cannot resist the opportunity 
of presenting to the reader one 
extract from this epistle. The in- 
vective is certainly bitter, and 
sometimes true. 


“* O mighty rhymer, haste new palms to 
seize, 

Thy little, envious, angry genius teaze : 

Let thy weak wilful head, unrein’d by art, 

Obey the dictates of thy flattering heart ; 

Divide a busy, fretful life between 

Smuot, libel, sing-song, vanity, and spleen. 





* Alluding to an indecent parody on the 
first psalin, which may be seen in the **Ad- 
ditions” to his works, 1776, vol. i. p, 18, 

+ Pope’s F'pist. v. iii, 

* Ibid, v. 154, 
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With long-brew’d malice warm thy languid 
page, 

And urge delirious nonsense into rage ; 

Let bawdy emblems now thy hours beguile, 

Now fustian epic, aping Virgil’s style: 

To Virgil like, to Indian cloy as delf, 

Or Pulteney drawn by Jervas, to herself : 

Reams heap’d on reams incessant may’st 
thou blot, 

A lively, trifling, pert, onc knows not what ! 

With all thy might pursue, and all thy 
will, 

That unabating thirst to scribble still, 

Giv’n at thy birth | the poetaster’s gust, 

False and unsated as the eunuch’s lust !”” 





The reader will admit that he 
who could write these lines was no 
contemptible antagonist, even of 
Pope. 

My object, however, is to shew, 
that as a poet Welsted has been 
unjustly depreciated; that his 
poetical character has-been decided 
without examination, and that he 
hus many entire pieces of undoubt- 
ed talent, and numerous passages 
which exhibit proofs of genius, I[ 
have been irresistibly led into this 
preliminary view of the cause, cha- 
racter, und consequences of Pope's 
hostility towards him; but in a 
future letter I shall examine his 
works as they have been trans- 
mitted to us. 

[ remain, &c. 


July 23d. M. 





Tue NATIONAL JUBILEE. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 
Sir, 

AFTER a war of no ordinary 
duration, and characterized by no 
ordinary sacrifices and. privations 
on the part of this country, we have 
at length, under the benign auspi- 
ces of Heaven, directing the firmness 
and integrity of the common cause, 
urrived at a state of peace which 
promises to be durable. It cer- 
tainly contains within it the ele- 
ments of duration; and nothing, I 
apprehend, can destroy them, 
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but some violent and unexpected 
shock, 
{ think, Sir, you will agree with 


‘me, that having endured so much 


in prosecuting the war to this happy 
termination, it is not inconsistent 
with our usual experience of hu- 
man nature, to suppose that we 
should seek or desire opportunities 
of rejoicing at the ultimate success 
of our efforts. Men, I believe, are 
apt to feel a sentiment of joy and 
happiness at escaping from any 
imminent peril, or concluding any 
arduous undertaking. 1 suspect, 
also, a philanthropist would say 
that it becomes the duty of the great 
and the opulent to reward many 
years of sufferings by something 
like festivity and happiness. Un- 
less we have outlived all our best 
feelings, or corrupted the very 
sources of correct thinking, these 
are maxims which will find a ready 
echo in every breast. 

Well, Sir, in pursuance of such 
maxims a great national jubilee has 
been projected, and perhaps will 
have taken place, before this letter 
isread by your subscribers. We 
have already had a solemn thanks- 
giving to the only true Cause of 
ail glory and success; and having 
thus discharged’ our first duty, a 
scheme was next devised for cele- 
brating the occasion in a manner 
suitable to the desires and percep- 
tions of sucha mixed being as man. 
No doubt it is highly desirable that 
devotion to God should occupy our 
first thoughts for any signal good 
obtained by us; but after all, and 
with due deference to political theo- 
logists, I doubt whether it is not 
quite as natural to rejoice in the 
gladness of beef and pudding, or 
shews and festivals. 

No sooner, however, was this 
great national fete determined upon, 
than certain sublimely wise and 
austerely grave gentlemen disco- 


vered that it was all vulgar and 
unsubstantial mockery ; mere idle 
folly, and unproductive expense, 
A silly air of ridicule was attempted 
to be thrown upén it, and it was 
weakly imagined that because per- 
version might make the whole 
appear absurd, the whole, therefore, 
was intrinsically so. A puritan of 
Cromwell’s time could not have felt 
more pious horror at plum pudding 
and spiced ale, than these devotees 
express at Chinese bridges and fire- 
works. But in the midst ofall their 
censures against these preparations, 
they have foreberne to tell us what 
they would consider as legitimate 
snd eneaniinreniiians of national 
joy. ‘This silence perhaps is wisely 
waintained, To carp, to cavil, te 
condemn, are the cheap and vulgar 
privileges ofevery mind ; to invent, 
arrange, and adapt, are the opera- 
tions of superior intellects, We 
know, by experience, in this coun- 
try, that an organized system of 
opposition prevails; and it is the 
fate of all systems, rigorously main- 
tained, to violate the fair propurtion 
and congruity of things.  Itis only 
a mind unfettered by any pre-con- 
ceived notions, which can truly 
estimate the character and qualities 
of what is under its inspection. 

With regard to the slender rail- 
lery and insipid witticisms which 
have been levelled against the ap- 
proaching festival, they spring 
from one uniform and general 
source. It is because they origi- 
nate with the head of the state, that 
therefore they are to be traduced 
and ridiculed. 1 admit that the 
folly of the invective in this instanee 
is its antidote ; but it argues. the 
existence of a prevailing principle, 
which can only be salutary when 
regulated by wisdom. 

The vanity of human pleasures, 
Mr. Editor, is no new theme, and 
so far the enemies of crackers have 
F2 
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A Literary Query. 








antiquity for their support. But 
who is he who will maintain that any 
amusement, formed to captivate 
the multitude, inust not partake 
of frivolity ; nay, how many of the 
customary and allowed pursuits 
of mau‘mnay not be rendered mo- 
mentarily ridiculous by perverted 
yiews of them ? It is the first time 
that we have been required to 
exhibit such pure and abstract 
beauty in our festivities: it is the 
first time, I believe, that any 
scheme of national celebration has 
been thought detective, because not 
purged of all human imperfections, 
I certainly very much admire the 
lofty and snblime conceptions of 
these anti-pyrotechnists: their sys- 
tem is very beautiful, for it pro- 
fesses to exalt the human character 
above all low and vulgar delights ; 
but it has one-small fault,—it is 
impracticable. 1 am afraid that 
till some miraculous change is 
operated upon the nature of man, 
he will still be found perversely 
fond of splendid fireworks, nau- 
machias, pagodat, whipt syllabubs, 
and processions. 

1 cannot see, however, that we 
are one jot behind the rest of Eu- 
rope in this respect, which is surely 
some consolation, The Emperor 
of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia,are equally 
as barbarous and tasteless as our 
Prince Regent, 1 find, from look- 
ing into the foreign journals, that 
Vienna, Petersburgh, and Berlin 
are to be the scenes of | ridottos, 
masked balls, and carnivals, all in 
commemoration of the late stu- 
pendous events ; and I very much 
doubt whether there will prevail 
any greater influence of pure, un- 
mixed reason in those festivals than 
in our jubilee. To be sure we 
ought to be the pattern, not the 
imitators of the world; and as I 
am a sincere lover of my country, 





I shall unfeignedly thank the sages 
who have so solemnly condemned 
our amusements, if they will rege- 
nerate this corrupted land, and 
trausform us from mere mortals 
into an assembly of divinities, 
I remain, Sir, &e. 
MOMUS, 
P.S. I mean to go to the jubilee, 
and hope to see you there, Mr. 
Editor, 


A Literary Query. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 
Sir, 

IN reading Johnson's life of Dyer, 
I have again and again tried to 
fiud the wit of the following pas- 
sage: speaking of the Fleece, he 
says, ‘1 will not suppress a ludi- 
crous story. Dodsley the book- 
seller was one day mentioning it 
to a critical visitor, with more ex- 
pectation of success than the other 
could easily admit. In the con- 
versation the guthor’s age was 
asked, and being represented as 
advanced iu life, * he will,’ said the 
critic, * be buried in woollen.’ ”’ 

The wit of this reply is so buried 
to my apprehension, that I should 
thank any of your readers to dig 
it up for me, 

I remain, Sir, &c; 





On the Genera. Propensity to 
CALUMNIATE WoMEN, and A 
DEFENCE OF THEM. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Mugazine. 
Sir, 

IT is quite the fashion to speak 
ill of women ; men seein as if they 
sought by caluinny.and detraction 
to avenge themselves for the empire 
exercised over them by the irre- 
sistible charms of beauty. Ip the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth, our 
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On the Propensity to calumniate 


Women, and a Detence of them, 








beaux-esprits were always scatter- 
ing around epigrams and sarcasms 
against the lovely sex; at present 
when all is philosophy, when 
even men of the world have taken 
the infection, or at least assume the 
mask of it, we slander women more 
methodically, and with a pedantry 
extremely ridiculous in the eyes 
of true philosophy. But if persons 
of an ordinary class may be per- 
mitted to indulye in false logic, 
and to decide by poor and paltry 
modes of reasomng upon matters 
whicl: belong to sentiment alone, 
this can never be pardoned in those 
whose writings are intended to 
spread light and knowledge, and to 
do honour to truth in every way. 
According to the principles of 
M. de Buffon, the corporeal part 
of the attachment between the 
sexes is the only one acknowledged 
All other commerce 
between man and woman, the pre- 
ference felt for one object over 
every other, the attachment to the 
chosen objects pursued with such 
undaunted perseverance in despite 
of all obstacles, those delights of 
sentiment so highly vaunted by 
persons of wild and ardent imagi- 
nations, that tender philosophy so 
enchanting to souls deeply inspired 
—all these he considers as affording 
but a chimerical and factitious 
happiness, whence really result 
nothing but disorder and calamity. 
Rousseau’s opinion upon this im- 
portant subject is that woman 
being by her nature more feeble 
than man, is for that very reason 
inferior to him, consequently ought 
to obey and yield all her rights to 
him. On the same principle he 
thinks that the mother should not 
have the same authority over the 
children as the father, because the 
weakness of her constitution and 
her frequent infirmities preclude 
her aspiring to that vigorous health 


enjoyed by man. What reason- 
ing ! as if our rights in nature were 
only in proportion to our strength, 
or as if, (recurring to the ideas of 
M. de Buffon) it were very strange 
that beings endowed withan ima- 
gination, the eflects of which they 
cau neither preveut or destroy, 
should place their happiness on 
ideal things, This manner of 
philosophizing can only suit idiots, 
inferior even to the brute creation, 
equally devoid of sentiment and of 
reflection, confined entirely to the 
laws of a stupid sensation. M., 
Rousseau’s philosophy may be very 
well for lions and tigers, whose 
tights are in proportion to their 
strength, but it is contrary to rea- 
son, and particularly unworthy of 
the champion for the ecuality of 
all conditions. 

Let us then lay down two incon- 
testable principles; the one, that 
woman both in the physical ard 
moral order of things is what si¢ 
ought to be, and that she has all 
the advantages and disadvant=ges 
which must necessarily belong to 
a being so constituted: the other, 
that the effects of love and beauty 
are not the less real for having 
their origin in the imagination, aud 
will constitute the happiness and 
misery of man as long as his senses 
are subordinate to his imagination. 
All that can be said further against 
women is equally destitute of rea- 
son and philosophy; all the de- 
fects with which they are reproached 
are the work of nan, of society, and 
of an ill-regulated education, 
Ought we in fact to be astonished 
when we see them artificial, hy- 
pocritical, full of trick ; when all 
our cares tend to inspire them with, 
and cherish in them, those senti- 
ments which the unjust laws of a 
chimerical decorum condemn them 
to conceal ? Incessautly harassed 
between sentiments which are auy 














thane by nature, and ‘the cus- 
toms which an arbitrary state of 
society have erected into a duty, 
how ure they to extricate them- 
selves from a labyrinth where every 
thing real and natural ts sacrificed 
to what is imaginary and factitious ? 

it may be said with truth that 
the education of men is bad enough, 
and in its principles contrary im 
most respects to reason and good 
tut how much more de- 
plorable is that of women ! If our 
early youth be lost in futile stu- 
dies at college, which it is only 
desirable to forget as soon as pos- 
sible, we are at least,on our en- 
trance inte the world, instructed in 
the true sentiments of honour: the 
studies of our state are no longer 
concealed from us; examples as 
well as maxims combine to regu- 
jate our conduct, to teach us to 
merit public esteem, and to give 
us, if not virtues, something at 
least that shall be equivalent to 
them, if any thing can be equiva- 
lent to a sense of honour and good 
breeding... The fate of women is 
very different, Exiled like us 
trom the paternal roof, almost from 
their birth, they are placed in 
schools, where the least objection 
that can be made to the education 
they receive is, that no just ideas 
are inspired into the young mind, 
either with respect to the duties 
helonging to their stations when 
they ure to come out into the 
world, nor of the principles of real 


sense, 


virtue and honour, of decorum of 


conduct, and good morals; they 
are never informed as to what they 
wre to find in society in any of the 
situations where ihe chances of life 
place them, and in which 
ought to 
they are expected to avoid the 
dangers attendant upon them, 
The code of morals which custom 
has established for women, far from 


may 
they 
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being founded on the immutable 
laws of truth and nature, rests on a 
set of arbitrary, ill-defined prin- 
ciples: the honour they are taught 
is any thing rather than true 
honour; the modesty enjomed in 
them is a false kind of modesty : 
all their merits, all the decorums 
of their situation are made to con- 
sist in dissimulation, in the sup- 
pression of natural sentiments, 
which a chimerical duty prescribes 
them to subdue, but which no 
power on earth can annihilate. 
Iinpressed with these principles, 
false principles as they must be 
decmed by every reasonable mind, 
they only quit their home to be 
consigned to the arms of a person 
unknown to them, to whom they 
are bound by ties eternal and in- 
dissoluble. The sweet aud sacred 
duties of Hymen become thus by 
the ty ranny of our customsso many 
outrages against modesty ; the veil 
which. the deceney and delicacy of 
a tender and respectful love would 
have gradually and imperceptibly 
drawn aside, is rudely suatched 
away. Thrown thus into a world, 
the dangers of which have never 
been represented to her, what 
a woman do, wbandoned to herself, 
or delivered up to a man who exacts 
as a duty whiat should be granted 
only as a favour to the lover that 
has found the means to touch the 
heart? Ah! if amidst the tumult 
of desires that may afterwards arise, 
and the instability of principles, she 
fall into error, let any one who can 
reason candidly and equitably, pro- 
nounce whether she is not more to 
be pitied than condemned, How 
is she to discriminate between the 
essential unalterable laws of virtue 
and honour, and those imaginary 
ideas of duty which have been in- 
stilled into her mind? Soon per- 
ceiving, but too evidently, the futi- 
lity of the latter, will she not be 
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in imminent danger of antedling . 
the contempt she finds it impos- 
sible not to feel for them, to what 
belongs to the indispensable laws 
of real virtue? The more she has 
been kept under restraint, the 
more she will feel her passions urge 
her to overleap all bounds; and 
confounding real duty with arbi- 
trary practices, she will be irre- 
coverably lost before she has even 
been afforded the means of re- 
flection. Alas! when we reflect 
candidly upon the dangers inse- 
parable from such a situation, far 
from being severe upon the errors 
of womankind, one is tempted to 
consider any one who escapes with 
innocence from so severe a trial as 
a miracle of virtue. 

And that many such miracles 
do exist, in spite of the obstacles 
by which they are surrounded, in 
spite of our calumnies and philoso- 
phical pride, cannot be denied, 
Since, then, it is only by a miracle, 
or something approaching to it, 
that they can be preserved from 
falling amid the surrounding 
temptations, what claim have not 
such women to the public esteem ? 


Is it too much to say that they 
ought to be almost the objects of 
our adoration ? Two circumstances 
alone interpose to prevent the ruin 
of women, while so many conspire 
to promote it. Occupied almost 
entirely with soft und tender pase 
sions, their hearts are alike stran- 
gers to the shocks of ambition and 
interest, the two primary sources of 
the calamities of mankind, and to 
those obscure and odious vices 
which so often sully the minds of 
men. Sentiment is in women a 
more quick and lively, as well as 
a more delicate feelmg than in 
men; and it is this principally 
which preserves them, and prevents 
their falling into still greater mis- 
fortunes than are their ordinary 
lot. The quivering glimmering 
light of sentiment is a thousand 
times more sure, more to be de- 
pended on, than the brilliant flame 
of understanding and _ reason. 
Tis for this reason that men come 
monly plunge headlong into enor- 
mous frailties, and fall with a 
dreadful crash, while many a 
woman. recedes even upon the very 
brink of the precipice, Y. 


———_<—_—_—. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 
No. I. 


PEACE abroad and contentment 
at home, are two of the most un- 
promising aud unfruitful situations 
fora political examiner which it is 
hardly possible to conceive. Where 
there are no facts at all, it is im- 
possible to pervert them for the 
suke of argument; and where there 
are no probabilities of danger, it 
would argue more temerity than 
wisdom to invent perils, in order 
that they might be refuted. <A 


politician without external war or 
domestic faction, is hike a great 
commander in retirement : with no 
hazards to avoid or encounter, skill 
remains useless, and with nothing to 
anticipate, even hope itself lan- 
guishes. That state, however, 
which affords so little materials for 
speculation or inquiry, is commenly 
most beneficial to nations and ine 
dividuals: for though there are no 
congnests to celebrate, no disasters 
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to lament, no projects of ambition 
to applaud or condemn, nor any 
mistaken policy to censure, yet, 
the general suin of liuman happiness 
is silently augmenting by the se- 
curities afforded to commerce, by 
the protection extended tothe arts 
and sciences, by the developement 
of agricultural improvements, and 
by the interchange of national good 
will and knowledge. These bless- 
ings, indeed, do not often assume 
so decided a character as to obtrude 
themselves upon our attention; and 
it is rather by their final results 
than by their progressive influence 
that we learn to notice and appre- 
ciate them. 

In this auspicious situation it is 
our good fortune to be at the pre- 
sent moment, Most sincerely we 
congratulate our readers and the 
world upon it; and shall certainly 
feel more real delight in briefly 
commenting each month upon our 
political transactions, than in elabo- 
rately unfolding the successes of 
war, or exuberantly dwelling upon 
the calamities we had been enabled 
to inflict upon our evemies. 

In considering the foreign events 
of the preceding month, the condi- 
tion of France first attracts our at- 
tention. Released, as it were by a 
miracle, from the yalling pressure 
of the heaviest chains that ever fet- 
tered the limbs ofa great, an en- 
lightened and a gallant people, she 
has not yet acquired full freedom 
or grace in her motions. She has 
risen from her posture of humiliation 
and disgrace, and is preparing for 
her career in the paths of liberty 
and freedom. Her progress is yet 
slow ; but she has begun to move, 
and her step will acquire firmuess 
and vigor by practice. France, 
compared with what she was four 
months ago, is already a free na 
tion ; but compared with that con- 
dition of freedow which this couptry 





enjoys, with that condition which 
secures general and individual 
rights, which recognises the inherent 
and indefeasible privileges of the 
people, it cannot be concealed that 
she has yet’ much to obtain, and 
much to secure when obtained. In 
her constitutional charter she has 
wisely stipulated for the acknow- 
ledgment of two great leading 
principles, liberty of wership, and 
freedom of the press. —The former 
has since been solemnly confirmed 
by the King, in its full and sub- 
stantial meaning; but the latter has 
been imparted with a less liberal 
hand. We do not, however, au- 
gur the worse of its final success 
from this cautious and restricted 
commencement. The speech of 
the Abbe de Montesquieu, in pro- 
posing the law which regulates the 
liberty of the press, contained many 
sound practical truths. France, 
just emerging from a state of things 
where all was mysterious despotism 
and secret power; where the will of 
the tyrant was law, and where to 
question that will was treason, can 
hardly be supposed in a condition 
to bear all at once the full efful- 
gence of trath. Ler political vision 
is too weak for so much light. 
Besides, there must, inevitably, 
exist many individuals in France, 
discontented with the restoration of 
the Bourbons ; many whose crimes 
and whose passions render a state 
of order and tranquillity insup- 
portable to them; many whose 
spurious rank and splendor have 
perished with the fallen fortunes of 
the tyrant; many whose military 
habits have enured them to a state 
of warfare ; and many whose turbu- 
lent and seditious natures inces- 
suntly urge them to incite disaffec- 
tion and ‘promote rebellion, Will 
it be said that the stability of the 
new government is such as would 
wurrunt it in sound policy, or wise 
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dom to allow an unwatched and 
unrestricted channel for the dis- 
semination of their various opi- 
nions? Isit not rather a proof of 
wisdom, that while all the liberty 
which can as yet be wholesome for 
the body politic is conceded, that 
which could only irritate, or fill it 
with crude and violent humours is 
either altogether-withheld, or care- 
fully regulated ? 

Iu considering our relations with 
France, we can only express our 
hope, that the commercial arrange- 
ments which yet remain tobesettled 
between us, will be established on 
such a basis of reciprocal advantage 
as may afford the surest protection 
for their coutinuance, Many con- 
tending jealousies between the two 
natious will have to be maturely 
considered. 

In turning our view towards 
Spain we find a complete illustra- 
tion of the maxim of Aristotle in 
his seventh book of politics, ** that 
there are some nations who caunot 
live under a free government.” 
This we firmly believe to be the 
present condition of Spain, a belief 
which is founded upon the eager 
co-operation of the people with the 
king, to restore the inguisition, and 
various other establishments de- 
structive of liberty, and upon the 
apathy with which the nation views 
those proceedings against the mem- 
bers of the Cortes, to whose patri- 
otic labours it is owing that Fer- 
dinand has still a kingdom to play 
the tyrant in. It is impossible to 
sympathise with exertions whose 
only object itis to restore priestcraft 
and political barbarisin in the full 
plenitude of their. power: and 
though, in so far as it isthe act of 
the people, it is less a subject of 
direct animadversion, yet under no 
circumstances can the deprivation 
of liberty to a whole empire be re- 
garded with indifference. Alli she 
You. I, July, 1814. 


can do is to hope for that progressive 
illumination, that gradual diffu- 
sion of knowledge, which. may fit 
them to receive and enjoy the only 
unmixed good upon earth. 

Portugal is shortly to receive its 
former sovereign. Preparations are 
making for the return of the Prince 
Regent from the Brazils. He per- 
haps may prove one of those sove- 
reigns to whom experience has been 
beneficial; and the Portuguese may 
be destined perhaps to exhibit 
something like civil and religions 
freedom in the very neighbourhood 
of a state where both are extin- 
guished. 

The fate of Norway still remains 
undecided. Commissioners from 
Prince Christian have arrived in 
this conntry ; but the government 
has refused to receive them in any 
diplomatic capacity. As private 
individuals, theretore, they have 
consented to take up their resi- 
dence in London, It is said their 
object is toinduce England to unite 
with Norway ; but that if they fail 
in that, they are then empowered 
to signify the adherence of Norway 
to the cession of Denmurk.—Other 
accounts affirm that nothing defini- 
tively is to be settled with regard 
to Norway tillthe meeting of Con- 

ress, 

In that Congress, the opening of 
which is now postponed till the Ist 
of October, we ardently hope that 
some consideration of the future 
condition of Poland, will beentered 
into by the great powers of Europe 
there assembled, The partition of 
Poland we have always considered 
as the foulest blot in the history of 
modern Europe; aud now that we 
are about to arrangethe affairs of 
the contineut upon a wider scale 


than any thet has occurred since 

the peace of Westphalia in 1648, it 

would be doubly erimimal to omit 

such an opportunity for repairing 
( 
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sustained by that in- 
jured country. The Emperor 
Alexander has justly acquired a 
character for magnanimity : let him 
give the last colouring to that al- 
ready highly finished character. 
He has the most direct interest per- 
haps in the preserit condition of 
Poland: to restore it, therefore, 
would be, in him, an act of disin- 
terested justice. Asan example, 
too, it could not but be followed by 
those whose territorial sacrifices 
would be less. The surrender like- 
wise of their spoliations by each of 
the three powers, (Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia,) involves in it no aban- 
donment of any principle that may 
be supposed to have influenced the 
original actors in that melancholy 
drama ; for the respective sove- 
reigns are each of them removed 
two and three descents from those 
who originally shared in the 
partition. Besides, in what cause 
were they recently allied, but to 
beat down that power which most 
formidably acted upon the iniqui- 
tous and destructive principle of 
partitioning weak and defenceless 
states.. very motive, therefore, of 
justice and policy concurs to point 
out the expediency of restoring 
Poland to her rank among the na- 
tions of Europe ; and we trust that 
the question will be pressed by the 
British minister with all that weight 
and influence which this country 
may be expected to maintain at the 
ensuing Congress. 

In America the war still wears 
that pigmy aspect, which robs it 
of all importance in this country, 
and scarcely suffers us to believe 
that we are at war. If America, 
however, do not immediately con- 
elude a peace, when Mr. Madison 
hears of the fall of Bonaparte, we 
hope the war will then be prose- 
cuted with such energy and activity 
as shall make those anomalous ree 





publicans feel all the evils which a 
weak and foolish ruler can inflict 
upon them. It should never be for- 
gotten that America rose up in arms 
against us, when we were contend- 
ing against the whole of Europe, in 
behalf of that liberty, and those 
just principles which are at length 
triumphant. Such an act, from a 
state calling itself the only free 
state in the world, is doubly flagi- 
tious. 

Our domestic politics during the 
last month afford but little for 
commemoration. It may be sup- 
posed that the general adminie 
stration of affairs is not very vio- 
lently wrong, when the opposition 
have been reduced to carp at the 
preparations fur celebrating the 
general peace of Europe, in the 
absence of all better and more im- 
portant subjects. Asa party in 
the state, however, whose proceed- 
ings are always considered with 
some degree of attention and 
respect, they would have consulted 
their own dignity more wisely, and 
displayed the candour and purity 
oftheir motives more worthily, if 
they had disdained to waste the 
attention of a legislative assembly 
by idle mockeries and abortive wit- 
ticisms. A British parliament, in 
the eyes ofa foreigner, must appear 
most sublimely occupied, in cri- 
ticising the construction of a wooden 
bridge, and the preparations of a 
few fire-works! ‘ 

The unfortunate disunion be- 
tween the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, has led to a consequence 
still more unpleasant in the pre- 
sumptive heiress to the throne, 
Our readers are sufficiently ac- 

uainted with this subject, however, 
from the daily papers ; and under 
all the circumstances of the case 
we think it more desirable that it 
should be suffered to subside frem 
the public attention than be artifi- 
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cially forced upon it by, comments 
and, surmises. Every well-wisher 
to the throne must lament to see 
such topics bandied about in the 
way they are. The Princess of 
Wales has obtained from parlia- 
ment an allowance of £35,000 per 
uunum. The sum first proposed 
and voted was £50,000, which her 
Royal Highness accepted ; but, 
acting from the advice of Messrs. 
Whitbread, Tierney and others, her 
Royal Highness afterwards desired 
that it might be reduced to its pre- 
sent amount, She assigned as a 
reason, that she did not wish to 
burden the people: but her Royal 


Highness seemed to have no wish 
till instructed by her, .adviserse; 
Most fervently we hepe all, fur-, 
ther discussiou on this painful sab- 
ject will now cease ; it must be 
fruitless, and can only serve to 
gratify idle cunosity, or as a mask 
to conceal more dangerous projects. 

The Duke of Wellington has re- 
turned, and has been received with 
all those honors so justly due to his 
signal and illustrious services. His 
Grace has been appointed ambas- 
sador to Louis X VALI. ; and we be- 
lieve him equally qualified to main- 
tain the dignity of the country in 
negotiation, as to support it in war. 
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Travels to the Source of the Mis- 
sourt River, and across the Ame- 
rican Continent, to the Pacific 
Ocean, performed by order of the 
Government of the United States 
in the years 1804, 1805, and 
1806. By Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, published from the Offi- 
cial Report, and illustrated by 
a Map of the Route und other 
Maps. 1 Vol, 4to, 1814, 

THE expedition of discove 
related in the present volume is 
undoubtedly the most important 
one that has yet been fitted out by 
the government of the United States. 
The object ef it was te explore the 
River Missouri, from its confluence 
with the Mississippi to its source, 
to proceed thence across the moun- 
tains, by the shortest route to the 
first navigable water onthe Western 
side, which was to be followed as far 
as the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
‘The party whe undertook to carry 
this scheme of the American go- 
vernment into execution, and at 
the hend of which were Captains 


Clarke and Lewis, entered the Mis~ 
souri on the 14th May, 1804, and 
took up their winter quarters on 
the first of the ensuing November 
in the country of the Mandan In- 
dians, having, by computation, 
proceeded 1609 miles, They re- 
sumed their voyage on the 17th 
April 1805, and on the 18th of 
August reached the extreme navi- 
ouile point of the Missouri, up- 
wards of 3000 miles from its mouth. 
They here precured horses, and 
crossed the dividing chain of moun- 
tains for a distance of more than 
sixty mies, and having reached a 
navigable stream descended in 
canoes to the mouth of the great 
Columbia River which they reached 
on the fifteenth of November, They 
passed the winter among the In- 
diaus on the coast of the Pacific. 
On the 27th of March 1806, they 
set out on their return, and reached 
St. Louis on the 23d of September 
following, afier having travelled, 
inall, by computation, nearly 9000 
miles ! 
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Such is the concise statement of 
this extraordinary and interesting 
expedition, all the minute and 
valnable details of which, must be 
sought for in the volume itself, 
The importauce of the discoveries, 
both to geographical science, and 
to commercial speculation, need 
hardly be pointed out. The former 
may be at once ascertained by in- 
specting the best. maps which de- 
hineate the route our enterprising 
travellers pursued, and observing 
what glaring errors and contradic- 
tions they contain. 

‘Ihe journey was concluded in 
the autumn of 1806; but the ac- 
count, though repeatedly an- 
nounced, was not published before 
this year. Part of the delay was 
probably occasioned by the death 
of Captain Lewis, ia consequence 
of which the whole labour of pre- 
paring the MS, for the press de- 
volved on Captain Clarke. The 
present edition is priuted verbatim 
from the original, the sheets of 
which were forwarded to this coun- 
try by the American proprietors, 
except an appendix drawn up by 
Captain Lewis on the state of the 
Judian uations, with hints for their 
future government, and for the 
regnistion of the commercial inter- 
course between them and the United 
States. This being wholly of a 
local nature, was omitted. 

The limits of our publication will 
not admit of any detailed analysis 
of the contents of this important 
volume. All we can do isto gratify 
the curiosity of our readers by one 
or two interesting extracts. We 
will observe, however, that being 
published in the form of a journal, 
its detached and desultory charac- 
ter considerably diminishes the in- 
terest which a regular well con+ 
nected narrative would possess, 

The following account of the 
Teton Indians is amusing : 


** Wednesday, September 26. Our 
conduct yesterday seemed to have 
inspired the Tndiatis with fear of us, 
and as we were desirous of culti- 
vating their acquaintance, we com- 
plied with their wish that we should 
give them an opportunity of treat- 
ing us well, and also suffer their 
squaws and children to see us and 
our boat, which would be perfectly 
new tothem. Accordingly, after 
passing ‘at’ one and a half mile a 
small willow island and several 
sandbars; we came to on the south 
side, where acrowd of men, women 
and children were waiting to receive 
us, Captain Lewis went on shore 
and remained several hours, and 
observing that their disposition was 
friendly we resolved to remain dur- 
ing the night toa dance, which they 
were preparing for us. Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, who went on 
shore one after the other, were met 
on landing by ten well. dressed 
young men, who took them up in 
a robe -highly decorated, and-car- 
ried, them tow large council house, 
where they were placed on a dress- 
ed bufialoe skin by the side of the 
graud chief, The bail or council- 
room was in the, shape of three 
quarters of a circle, covered ut the 
top and sides with skins wel} dressed 
and sewed together, Under this 
shelter sat about seventy men, 
forming a circle round the chief, 
before whom were placed a Spaiish 
flag and,jthe one we had giveu 
them yesterday. This left a vacant 
circle of about six feet diameter, 
in which the pipe of peace was 
raised on two forked sticks, about 
six or eight inches from the ground, 
and under it the down of the swan 
was scattered: a large fire, in 
which they were cooking provisions, 
stood near, andin the centre about 
four hundred pounds of excellent 
buffaloe meat as a present for us. 
As soon as we were seated, an old 
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mat got up, and after approving 
what we had done, begged us to 
take pity on their unfortunate situa- 
tien. To this we replied with as- 
surances of protection, After he 
ceased, the great chief rose and 
delivered au harangue to the same 
effect: then with great solemnity 
he took some of the most delicate 
parts of the dog, which was cooked 
for the festival, and held it to the 
flaz by way of sacrifice: this done, 
he held up the pipe of peace, and 
first pointed it towards the heavens, 
then to the four quarters of the 
globe, and then to the earth, made 
a short speech, lighted the pipe, 
and presented it tous. We smoked, 
and he again harangued his people, 
after which the repast was served 
up tous, It consisted of the dog, 
which they had just been cooking, 
this being a great dish among the 
Sioux, and used on all festivals ; 
to this were added, pemitigon, a 
dish made of buffaloe meat, dried 
or jerked, and then pounded and 
mixed raw with grease and a kind 
of ground potatoe, dressed like the 
preparation of Indian corn called 
hominy, to which itis little inferior. 
Of all these: luxuries which. were 
placed before us in platters with 
horn spoons, we took the pemitigon 
and the potatoe, which we found 
good, but we could as yet partake 
but sparingly of the dog. We ate 
and smoked for an hour, when it 
became dark: every thing was then 
cleared away for the dance, a large 
fire being made in the centre of 
the house, giving at once light and 
warmth to the ball-room. The 
orchestra was composed of about 
ten men, who played on a sort of 
tambourin, formed of skin stretched 
across a hoop ; and made a jingling 
noise with a long stick to which the 
hoofs of deer and goats were hung ; 
the third instrument was a small 
skin bag with pebbles it it: these, 


with five or six young men for the 
vocal part, made up the band. 
The ‘women then came forward 
highly decorated; some with poles 
in their hands, on which were hung 
the scalps of their enemies ; others 
with guus, spears or different tro- 
phies, taken in war by their hus- 
bands, brothers, or connexions, 
Having arranged themselves in two 
columns, one on each side of the 
fire, as soon es the music began they 
danced towards each other till they 
met in the centre, when the rattles 
were shaken, and they all shouted 
and returned back to their places, 
They have nostep, but shuffle along 
the ground; nor does the music 
appear to be any thing more than 
a confusion of noises, distinguished 
only by hard or gentle blows upon 
the buffaloe skin: the song is per- 
fectly extemporaneous. In the 
pauses of the dance, any man of the 
company comes forward aud recites, 
ina sort of low guttural tone, some 
little story or incident, which is 
either martial or ludicrous; or, as 
was the case this evening, voluptu- 
ous and indecent: this is taken up 
by the orchestra and dancers, who 
repeat it in a higher strain and 
dance to it. Sometimes they al- 
ternate ; the orchestra first perform- 
ing, and when it ceases, the women 
raise their voicesand make a music 
more agreeable, that is, less into- 
lerable than that of the musicians. 
The dances of the men, -which are 
always separate from the women, 
are conducted very nearly in the 
same way, except that the men 
jump up and down instead of 
shuffling ; and in the war dances 
the recitations are all of a military 
cast, The harmony of the enter- 
tainment had nearly been disturbed 
by one of the musicians, who think- 
ing he had not received a due share 
of the tobacco we had distributed 
during the evening, put himself 
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into a passion, broke one of the 
drums, threw two. of them into the 
five, and left the band. They were 
taken out of the: fire: a buffaloe 
robe held in one hand and beaten 
with the other, by several of the 
company, supplied the place of the 
lost drum or tambourin, and no 
notice was taken of the, offensive 
conduct of the man, We staid till 
twelve o'clock at. night, when we 
informed the chiefs that they must 
be fatigued with all these attempts 
to amuse us, and retired accom- 
panied by four chiefs, two of whom 
spent the night with us on board.” 

The tenacity of life, displayed by 
a bear, in the following instance, 
as well as the ardor of vengeance, 
is highly curious, 

** About five in the afternoon 
one of our men who had been 
afflicted with biles, and suffered to 
walk on shore, came runniug to 
the boats with loud cries and every 
symptom of terror and distrese : for 
some time after we had taken him 
on board, he was so much out of 
breath as to be unable to describe 
the cause of his anxiety, but he at 
length told us that about a mile 
and a half below he had shot a 
brown bear, which immediately 
turned and was in close pursuit of 
him; but the bear being badly 
wounded could not overtake him, 
Captain Lewis with seven men, im- 
mediately went in search of him, 
and having found his traek, fol- 
lowed him by the blood for a mile, 
and found him concealed in some 
thick brushwood, and shot him 
with two balls through the skull. 
Though somewhat smaller than that 
killed a few days ago, he was a 
monstrous animal and a most ter- 
rible enemy : our man had shot him 
through the centre of the lungs, 
yet he had pursued him furiously 
for halfa mile, then returned more 
than twice that distance, and with 


— 


his talous had prepared, himself a 
bed in the earth, two. feet deep 
and five feet long, and was per- 
fectly alive when they found him, 
which was at least two hours after 
he received the wound. .The won- 
derful «power of life which these 
animals possess renders them dread- 
ful :. their very track in the nud 
or sand, which. we have sometimes 
found eleven inches long and seven 
and a quarter wide, exclusive of 
the talons, is alarming ; and we had 
rather encounter two Indians than 
meet a single brown bear. ‘There 
is no chance of killing them by a 
single shot, unless the ball goes 
through the brains, and this is 
very difficult on account of two 
large muscles which cover the side 
of the forehead, and the sharp pro- 
jection of the centre of the frontal 
bone, which is also thick.” 

* Towards evening the men in 
the hindmost canoes discovered a 
large brown bear lying in the open 
grounds, about three hundred paces 
from the river: six of them, all 
good hunters, immediately went to 
attack him, and concealing them- 
selves by a small eminence came 
unperceived within forty paces of 
hun : four of the hunters now fired, 
and each lodged a ball in his body, 
two of them directly through the 
lungs:: the furious animal sprang 
up and ran open-mouthed upon 
them; as he came near, the two 
hunters who had reserved their fire 
= him two wounds, one of which 

reaking his shoulder, retarded his 
motion for a moment; but hefore 
they could reload he was so near 
that they were obliged to run to 
the river,and before they reached 
it he had almost overtaken them : 
two jumped into the canoe; the 
other four separated, and conceal- 
ing themselves in the willows, fired 
as fast as each could reload : they 
struck him several times, but ine 
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stead of weakening the monster, 
each shot seemed only to direct 
him towards the hunter, till at last 
he pursued two of them so closely, 
that they threw aside their guns 
and pouches, arid jumped down a 
perpendicular bank of twenty feet 
into the river ; the bearsprang after 
them, and was within a few feet of 
the hindmost, when one of the 
hunters on shore shot him in the 
head and finally killed bim: they 
dragged him to the shore, and 
found that eight balls had passed 
through him in different directions ; 
the bear was old and the meat 
tough, so that they took (the skin 
only, and rejoined us at the camp, 
where we had been as much terrified 
by an accident of a different kind. 
This was the uarrow escape of one 
of our canoes containing all our 
papers, instruments, medicine, and 
almost every article indispensable 
for the success of our enterprise, 
The canve being under sail, a sud- 
den squall of wind struck her ob- 
liquely, and turned her considera- 
bly. The man at the helm, who 
was unluckily the worst steersman 
of the party, became alarmed, and 
instead of putting her before the 
wind luffed her up into it. The 
wind was so high that it forced the 
brace of the square-sail out of the 
hand of the man who was attending 
it, and instantly upset the canoe, 
which would have been turned 
bottom upwards, but for the re- 
sistance made by the awning, 
Such was the confusion on board, 
and the waves ran so high, that it 
was half a minute before she right- 
ed, and then nearly full of water, 
but by baling ont she was kept from 
sinking until they rowed ashore: 
besides the loss of the lives of three 
men, who, not being able to swim, 
would probably have perished, we 
should have been deprived of nearly 
every thing necessary for our pur- 


poses, at a distance of between two 
and three thousaud miles from any 
place where we could supply the 
deficiency.” 

We have only room for one ex- 
tract more, and that shall be an 
account of the Indian mode of pro- 
viding warm baths. 

‘6 Besides administering medical 
relief to the Indians, we are obliged 
to devote much of our time to the 
care of our own invalids. The chiid 
of Sacajawea is very unwell; and 
with one of the men we have ven- 
tured an experiment of a very 
robust nature. -He has been for 
some time sick, but has now reco+ 
vered his flesh, eats heartily, and 
digests well, but has so great a 
weakness in the loins that he cannot 
walk, nor even sit upright without 
extreme pain. After we had im 
vain exhausted the resources of our 
art, one of the hunters mentioned 
that he had known persons in simi- 
lar situations restored by violent 
sweats, and at the request of the 
patient we permitted the remedy 
tobeapplied. For this purpose, a 
hole about four feet deep and three 
in diameter, was dug in the earth, 
and heated well by a large fire in 
the bottom of it. The fire was then 
taken out, and an arch formed over 
the hole by means of willow poles, 
and covered with several blankets, 
so as to make a perfect awning, 
The patient being stripped naked, 
was seated under this on a bench, 
with a piece of board for his feet, 
and with a jug of water we sprinkled 
the bottom and. sides of the hole, 
so as to keep up as hot a steam as 
he could bear. After remaining 
twenty minutes in this situation he 
was taken out, immediately plung- 
ed twice in cold water, aud brought 
back to the hole, where he resumed 
the vapour bath. During all this 


time he drank copiously a strong 
infusion of horsemiut, which was 
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Miss Burney’s Wanderer. 











used as a substitute for the seneca 
root, which our informant said he 
had seen employed on these occa- 
sions, but of which there is none in 
this country, At the erid of three 
quarters of an hour, he was again 
withdrawn from the hole, carefully 
wrapped, and suffered to cool gra- 
dually. This operation was per- 
formed yesterday, and this morning 
he walked about, and is nearly free 
from pain, About eleven o'clock 
a canoe arrived with three Indians, 
one of whom was the poor creature 
who had lost the use of his limbs, 
and for whose recovery the natives 
seem very anxious, as ® isa chief 
of considerable rank among them. 
His situation is beyond the reach 
of our skill. He complains of no 
pain in any particular limb, and 
we therefore think his disorder 
cannot be rheumatic, as his limbs 
would have been more diminished 
if his disease had been a paralytic 
affection, We had already ascribed 
it to his diet of roots, and had ree 
commended his living on fish and 
flesh, and using the cold bath every 
moruing, with a dose of cream of 
tartar, or flour of sulphur, every 
third day.- These prescriptions 
seem to have been of little avail, 
but as he thinks himself somewhat 
better for them, we concealed our 
y arene by giving him a few 

rops of Jaudanum and a little 
portable soup, with a promise of 
sweating him, as we had done our 
own man.”’ 

In the selections which we have 
made from this volume we have 
been influenced by a desire to 
provide that sort of abstracted 
amusement which is complete in 
itself without reference to the con- 
text; but for all the purposes of 
valuable and scientific informa- 
tion the work itself must be con- 
sulted, 





The Wanderer, or Female Difficul- 
ties, by the Author of Evelina, 
Cecilia, and Camilla, In five 
volumes. 1814, 


THE name of Miss Burney, 
(nuw Madame D’Arblay,) stands 
deservedly high as.a writer of 
novels; but we are afraid the im- 
partial voice of criticism will de- 
cide that the present work recedes 
from all comparison with her pre- 
cedent efforts. its length we con- 
sider as one fault ; for without ex- 


cellent materials, five volumes of °F 


a fictitious narrative must contain 
many languid and feeble situa- 
tions, and much needJess sentiment. 
Jt requires no ordinary vigor to 
sustain with equal energy, a series 
of imaginary incidents throngh tive 
volumes; arid on the present oc- 
casion we decidedly thmk that 
more interest would have been 
bestowed upon the Wanderer, if 
her vicissitudes had been com- 
pressed within a narrower compass. 
The fable itself is pleasing, and 
some of the characters well deli- 
neated, especially those of Juliet 
and Gabriella; but the language 
is occasionally too quaint and ela- 
borate. Sir Jasper Herrington is 
made to talk like a pedagogue, 
and scenes of infant inanity are 
too often obtruded. We doubt 
whether the critics of a nursery 
would not smile with contempt at 
the “ aden, granny, aden.” (See 
p. 265. v. iv.) and the “O dood 
ady! dood ady! its dood ady !” 
(76. 353.) with other equally in- 
structive and equally delightful 
specimens of childish gabile. 
These, however, are blots which 
sometimes obscure, but never 
wholly destroy the elegant sim- 
plicity of other parts. The dedi 
cation to her venerable parent, 
Dr. Burney, (since dead!) must 
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Miss Edgworth’s Putronage., ' 
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touch every heart that is sensible 
to filial piety. 





Patronage ; by Maria Edgeworth, 
4 vols, 1814, 


' MORE practical good ‘ sense, 
more sound morality, and more 
nature in the exhibition, are dis- 
played iu the novels of Miss Edge- 
worth than in those of any liviug 
writer. She aims at producing in- 
terest by the fidelity of her ‘sub- 
aud the chastity of her co- 
ouring, and she always succeeds, 
Jn the present work an adimirable 
lesson is offered for the meditation 
of those who waste their. lives.1m 
fruitiess hopes of patronage, or who 
pervert their. talents, from the weak 
desire of eminence and. . fortune. 
The characters are all drawn .with 
so,much accuracy, that many haye 
not scrupled to find their originals 
amony Certajy elevated personages 
of the, present day. . We. belieye, 
however, that Miss Edgeworth , has 
distinctly’ disclaimed having: had 
any particular andividnals inwiew ; 
aud the’ mistake therefore isa 
high compliment to the correct- 
ness of her,delineations, Certainly, 
such persons as she describes: may 
be found in the politica) cirgles. of 
every country, and such intrigues 
as she exposes are the common, ap- 
pendage of public stations... It 
would be superfluous to say that 
we recommend, these, volumes 
with uomixed approbation to our 
readers. 





Phe Letters “of Lord Nelson» 'to 
Lady Hamilton, vith a Supple- 
ment of interesting Letters by 
distinguished Characters, 2 vols, 
8vo, 1814, 


BY what means this correspon- 
Vou. I, July, 1814, 


dence has found its way before the 
public, we do pot know: but this 
we know, that a deeper sound 
upon the name and character 
Nelson, his bitterest enemy, if he 
had one, could not have inflicted, 
We cannot, indeed, easily describe 
the feelings of disgust and indigna- 
tion with which we perused some 
parts of this correspondence ; not 
because it contains any thing pe- 
culiarly offensive to decorum or 
morals, but because it exhibits a 
great and heroic mind, in_ its most 
unguarded, and sometimes in its 
meanest attitudes.. It discloses 
frepeactions which should have been 
for ever concealed; it breathes sen- 
timents that,;dishonour the writer; 
it displays feelings, prejudices and 
follies which. deteriorate fromthe 
full perfection of character which it 
1s pleasing te ,suppose in) such a 
man as Nelson. -We.will) yenture 
to affirm that. not.a,single letter an 
these volumes displays Lord Nelson 
toadvantage. . Why then were they 
published? Lady, Hamilton hys dis- 
claimed all,; participation in,,..the 
transaction ; and the advertisement 
prefixed, to the first. volume. dis» 
closes. nothing, but promises more 
from the same, pen, How the let, 
ters were, originally obtained from 
Lady, Hamilton and for what pur- 
pose she best knows; she is silent 
on that subject, and, it is therefore 
a fair, presumption. that :mych 
might, be told that it is, justly 
thought prudent to:conceal. ' 
To gratify the cunosity of our 
readers, howeyer, and in some mea- 
sure to justify our own censures, 
we shall extract some of these le 
ters. What can be thought, for ex- 
ample, of the following? 
“MY DEAREST BELOVED *. *, 
** To say, that | think of you by 
day, night,.and all day, and. all 
night, but too ages | express my 
feelings of love and affection to- 
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Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton’s Letters. 








CEs Fie (8S) SOR LO ETI OlU's 
* * unbounded affection. Our 
dear excellent, god * * * 
* '@ is the bly one who knows 
any thing of the matter; and she 
has ptomised me, when you * # 
*  * again, to take every possi- 
ble care of you, as a proof of her 
never-failing regard for your own 
dear Nelson. Believe me, that I 
am incapable of wronging you, in 
thought, word, or deed: No; not 
all the wealth of Peru could buy me 
for one moment: ‘it is all your’s, 
and reserved wholly for you; and * 
certainly * ©° © @© & # 
from the first moment of our happy, 
dear, enchanting, blessed meeting. 
The thoughts of such happiness, 
my dearest only beloved, makes the 
blood fly into my head, The call 
of ‘our Country, is a duty which you 
would, deservedly, in the cool mo- 
ments of reflection, reprobate, was 
I to'abandon ; and I should feel so 
disgraced, by seeing you ashamed 
ofme! No longer saying—“< This 
*¢ is the man who has saved his 
** country! This is he who is the 
* first to go forth to fight our 
battles, and the last to return !”’ 
And, then, all these honours reflect 
on you. “ Ah!” they will think; 
** whet a man! what sacrifices has 
«* henot made, to secure our homes 
* and property ; even the society 
** and letpy union with the finest 
** and most accomplished woman in 
** the world.”” As you love, how 
must you feel! My heart is with 
you, cherish it. I shall, my best 
beloved, return—if it pleases God 
—a victor; and it shall be my stu- 
dy to transmit an unsullied name. 
There is no desire of wealth, no-am-~ 
bition, that could keep me from 
all my soul holds dear, No; it is 
‘to save my country, my wife in the 
eye of God, ma S/O oe 
. * 





will tell you that it is all right: 
and, then, only think of our happy 
meeting. 
* Ever, for ever, I am your’s, only 
your’s, even beyond this world, 
NELSON & BRONTE. 
‘¢ For ever, for ever, your own 
NEtson.” 
August 26th, [1803.] 


The first volume contains some 
curious letters also from Earl St. 
Vincent, by which it appears that 
Lady Hamilton held his heart by 
ties almost as strong as enchained 
Nelson’s to her, 

The frankness and seaman-like 
sincerity of the following are suffi- 
ciently amusing. 


Victory, May 27th, 1804. 
** MY DEAREST EMMA, 
**VYesterday, 1 took Charles 
Conner on board, from the Phebe, 
to try what we can do with him. 
At present, poor fellow, he has got 
a very bad eye—and, I almost fear, 
that hewill be blind of it—owing to 
an olive-stone striking his eye: but 
the surgeon of the Victory, who is 
by far the most able medical man I 
have ever seen, and equally so as a 
surgeon, [says] that, if it can be 
saved, he will do it, 

“The other complaint, in his 
head, is but little more, I think, 
than it was when he first came to 
Deal; a kind of silly langh when 
spoken to. He always complains 
of a pain in the back part of his 
head; but, when that is gone, I do 
not perceive but that he is as wise 
as many of his neighbours, 

** You may rely, my dear Emma, 
that nothing shall be wanting, on 
my part, to render him every ser- 
vice, 

*¢ Capel—although, I am sure, 
very kind to younkers—I do not 
think, has the knack of keeping 
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Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton’s Letters, ‘ 








them in high discipline; he lets 
them be their own masters too 
much, 

** | paid Charles’s account, yes- 
terday ; since he has been in the 
Phebe, one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds, fourteen shillings. How- 
ever, he must now turn over a new 
leaf; and I sincerely hope, poor 
fellow, he will yet do well. 

«‘ I wrote you on the 22d, 
through Rosas, in Spain; and I 
shall write, in a few days, by Bar- 
celona: this goes by Gibraltar. 

“ | have wrote Admiral Lut- 
widge; Mrs. Lutwidge must wait, 
Psy gfothee get through all my 
numerous letters: for, whoever 
writes, although upon their own 
effairs, are offended if they are not 
answered, 

* T have not seen young Bailey : 
I suppose, he is in the Leviathan. 
By the parcel, I see, he is in the 
Canopus; and I can, at present, 
be of no use to him. 


May 30th. 


«Charles is very much recovered. 

“ I write you, this day, by Barce- 
Jona. Your dear phiz—but not the 
least like yon—on the cup, is safe : 
but I would not use it, for the 
world ; for, if it was broke, it would 
distress me very much. 

“ Your letters, by Swift, 1 shall 
never get back. The French Con- 
sul, at Barcelona, is bragging that 
he has three pictures of you from 
the Swift. 

©] do not believe him; but, 
what if he had a hundred! Your 
resemblance is so deeply engraved 
in my heart, that there it cau never 
be effaced: and, who knows? some 
day, I may have the happiness of 
having a living picture of you! 

“* Old Mother L—— is a damned 
b——: but I do not understand 
what you mean, or what plan. 

“*] am not surprised at my friend 


Kingsmill admiring you, and fort. 
getting Mary ; he loves variety, and 
handsome women, 

** You touch upon the old Duke; 
but, 1 am dull of comprehension: 
believing you all my own, I cannot 
imagine any one else to offer, in 
any way. 

‘© We have enough, with pru- 
dence; and, without it, we should 
soon be beggars, if we had five 
times as much, 

«1 see, Lord Stafford is going to 
oppose Mr, Addington; the present 
ministry cannot stand, 

‘* I wish Mr. Addington had given 
you the pension; Pitt, and hard- 
hearted Grenville, never will. 

** What a fortune the death of 
Lord Camelford ‘gives him ! 

‘* Every thing you tell me about 
my dear Horatia charms me, ‘I 
think I see her, hear her, and ad- 
mire her; but, she is like her dear, 
dear mother. 

“IT am sorry, if your account of 
George Martin’s wife is correct ; he 
deserved a better fate. But, he is 
like Foley; gave up a great deal, 
to marry the relation of a great 
man: although, in fact, she is no 
relation to the Duke of Portland. 

**] wish, I could but be at dear 
Merton, to assist in making the al- 
terations. I think I should -have 
persuaded you to have kept the 
pike, and a clear stream; and to 
have put all the carp, tench, and 
fish who muddy the water, into the 
pond. But, as you like, I am 
content. Only take care, that my 
darling does not fall in, and get 
drowned. I begged you to get the 
little netting along the edge; and, 
particularly, on the bridges. 

‘© [| admire the seal; and God 
bless you, also! Amen, 

“‘ The boy, South, is on board 
another ship, learning to be a mugi- 
cian. He will return soon, when 


he shall have the letter and money. 
H2 
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T hope, he will deserve it; but He 
‘has }een avery bad boy: but good 
floggings, | hope, will save him 
from the va!lows, 

** Mr. Falcon is’a clever man. He 
would not have made such a blun- 
der as our friend Drake, and Spencer 
Smith. I hear, the last is coming, 
vid Trieste, to Malta.” Perhaps, he 
wants to get to Constantinople; 
and, if the Spencers get in, the 
Smiths will cet any thing, 

* Mr. Elfiott, I hear,. is a can- 
didate for it. He complains of the 
expeice of Naples, [ hear; and, 
that he cannot make both ends 
meet, although he sees no coni- 

ny. 

The histories of the Queen are 
beyond whatever I have heard from 
Sir William. Prince Leopold's es- 
tablishment is all French. The 
Queen's favourite, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel St. Clair, was a subaltern; La 
Tour, the captain in the navy; and, 
another ! 

** However, I never touch on these 
matters; for, | care not how she 
amuses herself, 

** It will be the upset of Acton ; 
or, rather, he will not, I am told, 
stay. 

“The King is angry with her; 
his love is long gone by. 

* T have only one word more— 
Do not believe a syllable the news- 
papers say, or what you hear. Man- 
kind seems fond of telling lies. 

“* Remember me kindly to Mrs. 
Cadogan,und all our mutual friends; 
and be assured, I am, for ever, my 
dearest Emma, your most faithful 
and affectionate 

NELSON & BRONTE. 

** George Campbell desires me al- 
ways to present his best respects ; 
and make mine to good Mr. Yonge, 
What can I writehim? Tam sure, 
he must have great pleasure in at- 
tending you; and, when you see Sir 
William Scott, make my best re- 
gards acceptable to hin, There is 


no man I have a higher opinion of, 
beth as a public and private cha- 
racter, i 

** You will long ago have had my 
letter; with one to stacey desir 
ing he will pay for the alterations 
at Merton. 1 shathsend you a let~ 
ter for the hundred pounds a 
month, to the Bank.” 


The letters from Sir W. and Lady 
Hamilton, are not very interesting. 
They contain, in fact, nothing more 
than the common details of com- 
mon correspondence, With — the 
following extract, we must close 
our account, 


Victory, September 29th, 1804. 

«This day, my dearest Emma, 
which gave me birth, 1 consider as 
more fortunate than common days ; 
as, by my coming into this world, 
it has brought me so intimately 
acquainted with you, who my 
soul holds most dear. I well know 
that you will keep it, and have my 
dear Horatia to drink my health. 
Forty-six years of toil and trouble! 
How few more, the common lot of 
mankind leads us to expect; and, 
therefore, itis almost time to think 
of spending the few last years in 
peace aud quietness ! 

‘ By this time, I should think, 
either my successor is named, or 
permission is granted me to come 
home; and, ifso, you will not long 
receive this letter before 1 make my 
appearance: which will make us, I 
am sure, both truly happy. 

“* We have had nothing, for this 
fortnight, but gales of easterly 
winds, and heavy rains; not 4 
vessel of any kind, or sort, joined 
the fleet. 

“ J was in hopes Dr. Scott would 
have returned from Naples; and 
that I could have told you some- 
thing comfortable for you, from 
that quarter: and it 1s now seven 
weeks since we heard from Malta, 
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The two Veterans. 








Therefore, I know nothing of what 
is passing in the world, 

«* | would not have, you, my 
dear Emina, allow the work of 
brick and mortar to go on in the 
winter months. It can. all be 
finished next. summer; when, I 
hope, »we shall have peace, :or such 
an universal war as will upset that 
vagabond, Buonaparte. 

**I have been tolerable well, till 
this last bad weather, which has 
given me pains in my breast; but, 
never mind, ali will be well when 
I get to Merton. 

*¢ Admiral Campbell, who is on 
board, desires to be remembered to 
you. He does not like much to 
stay here, after my departure, In- 
deed, we all draw so well together 
in the fleet, that I flatter myself 


the sorrow for my departure will be 
pretty general. 

“* Admiral Murray will be glad 
to get home; Hardy is. as,good as 
ever; and Mr, Secretary Scott isan 
excellent man. 

*'God bless you, my dearest Emmi! 
and, be assured, | am ever your 
most faithful and affectionate 

N. & B. 

‘* Kiss dear Horatia. I hope she 
is at Merton, fixed.” 


Upen the whole, we consider 
these volumes as a disgraceful at- 
tempt to realize a litle money from 


_ public curiosity, by means of fixing 


a posthumous stain upon the me- 
mory of ope of the greatest men 
this country ever produced. 





SCRAPIANA. 
No. I. 


The two Veterans. 





Hectora quemlaudas,pro te pugnare jubeto, 
Militia est operis altera digna tuis. 
Ovip. 





OH wine is the thing to make veterans 


tell 

Of their deeds and their triumphs, and 

punch does as well. 

Asthe R.—t and Bl—ch—r, that sober 
old pair, 

Fully proved t'other night when they 
supped,—you know where ; 

And coodbemsetrally bragged of the 
feats they’d been domz, 

O’er exquisite punch of my Y—r—h’s 
own brewing. 

This difference there was in the modes 
of their strife, 

One had fought with the Prench,— 
Vother fought with his t 

** How | dress’d them,” said Bl--ch--r, 
and fill’d up sublime, 

* ] too,” says the P—e, © have dress’d 
men in my time,’” 


Bi. ** One morning at dawn-- 

Reg. ‘* Zounds how early you fight, 

I could never be ready, (hiccups) my 
things are so tight.” 

Bi. **1 sent forward a few pioneers 
over night—”’ 

Reg. ‘* Ugly animals these are, in gene- 
ral I hear, (hiccups) 

“The Q—, you must know, is my 
chief pioneer.” 

BI. “* The foe came to meet us’’— 

Reg. ‘* Therel manage better, 

The foe would meet me, but I’m d—d 
if I'll let her.” 

Bl. * Pell-mell was the word, dash 
through thick and thin,” 

Reg. “‘ C—l—n house to a tittle! how 
well we chime in !” 

Bl. *‘ For the fate of all Europe, for 
the fate of men’s rights 

We battled,” 

Reg, ** And I for the grand fete at 
White's. 

Bl. ** Though the ways deep and dirty 
delayed our design,—” 

Reg. ‘Never talk of the dirt of your 

ways; think of mine \” 
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Lord G; Germaine.—Ear] of Peterborough. 





Bi. ** And the balls hissing round—*’ 
Reg. ‘* Oh those balls be my lot, 
Where a good supper is, and the P-n-ss 
is not 
And for hissing, why faith I’ve so much 
every day, 
That my name I expect in the true 
royal way, 
Will descend to posterity, G—rge le 
Siffle !"* 
Bi. ‘* But we conquer’d, we conquer’d, 
blest hour of my life !’’ 
Reg.“ And blest moment of mine when 
I’ve conquered my. wife !” 
Here the dialogue faltered; he still 
strove to speak, 
But strong was the punch, and the 
Re—t’s head weak, 
And the marshal cried ‘‘ charge,” and 
the bumpers went round, 
Till the fat toilet veteran sunk on the 
round. 
And old Blucher triumphantly crow’d 
from his seat, 
To see one worthy potentate more at 
his feet. 


Anecdote of Lord George Ger- 

maine. 

Lord George Germaine, through 
the application of some of his re- 
lations, procured a living for a 
owen whom he had not the 

onour of knowing. For this civi- 
lity the gentleman waited on his 
Lordship to return him thanks, 
His lordship being inclined to make 
his situation as easy as possible, ac- 
quuinted him, that since he had 
procured the living, a second of 
equal value was within his gift, and 
he begged to recommend it to him 
in: preference to the other, which 
was unluckily situated close to a 
powder-mill, The young parson, 
desiring to express a sense of his 
gratitude, and also to give his 
lordship a specimen of his wit, un- 
fortunately answered, that he was 
much obliged to his lordship for 
this,secoud mark of his favour, for 
he had as great an aversion to pow- 
der as Lord George Sackville. 


* Like Louis le bien aime—Louis le des 
siré, &c. 


His Lordship, unrufiled, replied, 


' with the highest courtesy—* In 


that particular, Sir, you may 
find upon mature consideration, 
that common fame has deceived 
you;” without ever betraying to the 
flippant priest, that Lord George 
Germaine had been Lord George 
Sackville. 


Anecdote of the famous Earl of 
Peterborough. 

The general character of this 
Nobleman, who is equally celebra- 
ted for his bravery and his parts, is 
well known. He wrote those ex- 
quisitely neat and elegant lines in 
Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellany, be- 
ginning with, ‘* I said tomy heart 
between sleeping and waking,” 
—four letters in Pope’s Collection, 
anda few other things of small 
account, mentioned in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors, Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards Countess of Suffolk, 
who knew him very well, used to 
relate the following singular anec- 
dote of him, which she had from 
his own mouth. 

Lord Peterborough,when a young 
mun, and about the time of the 
Revolution, had a passion for a 
lady who was fond of birds. She 
had seen and heard a fine canary 
bird at a coffee-house near Char- 
ing-cross, and entreated him to 
get it for her. The owner of it 
was a widow, and Lord Peterbo- 
rough offered to buy it at a great 
price, which she refused. Find- 
ing there was no other way of 
coming at the bird, he determined 
to change it; and getting one of 
the same colour, with nearly the 
same marks, but which happened 
to bea hen, he went to the house. 
The mistress of it usually sat ina 
room behind the bar, to which he 
had easy access, Contriving to 
send her out of the way, he effect- 
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ed his purpose ; and upon her re- 
turn, took his leave. He conti- 
nued to frequent the house, to 
avoid suspicion; but forbore say- 
ing any thing of the bird, til 
about two years after; when tak- 
ing occusiou to speak of it, he said 
to the woman,—** | would have 
bought that bird of you, and you 
refused my money br it; 1 dare 
say you are by this time sorry 
for it.’—** Indeed, Sir,’’ answer- 
edthe woman, *“*1 am not; nor 
would I take any sum for him; 
for, would you believe it? From 
the time that our good King was 
forced to go abroad and leave us, 
the dear creature has not sung a 
note,” 


Anecdote of the late King. 

His Majesty generally after din- 
ner, made it a rule to visit the 
Countess of Yarmouth. In passing 
through the chambers to her apart- 
ment one evening, only preceded 
by a single page, a small canvass 
bag of guineas, which he held in 
his hand, accidentally dropt, when 
one of them rolled in under a clo- 
set where wood was generally kept 
for the use of his bed-chamber. 
After the King had very delibe- 
rately picked up the money, he 
found himself deficient of a guinea, 
and judging where it went— 
** Come,” says he to the page, 
**we must find this guinea; here, 
help me to throw out this wood,” 
The page and he accordingly fell 
to work, and ina little time found 
it. —** Well,” says the King, ‘ you 
have wrought hard, there’s the 
guinea for your labour; bat I 
would have nothing lost.”—~ No 
bad example in the higher depart- 
ments of state, 


Anecdote of Sir Isaac Newton. 
The late Doctor Stukely, one 
day by appointment, paid a visit 


to Sir Isaac Newton. The servant 
said he was in his study. No one 
was permitted to disturb him there; 
but, as it was near his dinner-time, 
the visitor sat down to wait for 
him. In a short time a boiled 
chicken under a cover was brought 
in for dinner. Av hour passed, 
and Sir Isaac did not appear. The 
doctor then ate the fowl; and, co- 
vering up the empty dish, desired 
the servant to get another dressed 
for his master. Before that was 
ready, the great man came down. 
He apologized for his delay; and 
added,—‘* Give me but leave to 
take my short dinner, and I shall 
be at your service, I am fatigued 
and faint.’”"—Saying this, he lifted 
up the cover, and, without any 
emotion, turned about to Stukely 
with a smile,—** See,” he says, 
‘‘ what we studious people are,—> 


I forgot that I had dined.” 


Anecdote concerning Shakespeare's 
Jubilee. 

Remarkable events have been 
indebted for their origin, to very 
unpromising incidents, 

A wealthy clergyman purchased 
the house and gardens of Shake- 
speare, at Stratford upon Avon. 
A man of taste, in such asituation, 
and master of so enchanting a spot 
would have congratulated himself 


on his good fortune, and have 
deemed himself the happiest of 
mortals. But the luckless and 


ignorant owner trod the ground, 
which had been cultivated by the 
first genius of the world, without 
feeling those emotions which arise 
in the breast of the generous en. 
thusiast. 

The mulberry-tree, planted by 
the poet’s own hand, became an 
object of dislike to this tasteless 
owner of it, because it overshadowe 
ed his window, and rendered his 
house, as he thought, subject to 
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damps and moisture. ia an evil 
hour, the. uuhappy priest ordered 
the tree to be cut down, 

The people of Stratford, who 
had been taught to venerate every 
thing which related to the immor- 
tal Shakespeare, were seized with 
grief and astonishment. when they 
were informed of the- sacrilegious 
deed; and nothing less than the 
destruction of the offender, in the 
first transports of their rage, would 
satisfy them. The miserable cul- 
prit was forced to skulk up and 
down, to save himself from the 
rage of the Stratfordians.. He:was 
obliged at last to leave the town, 
amidst the curses of the populace, 
who solewnly vowed never to suf- 
fer one of the same name to reside 
in Stratford. 

The mu)berry-tree,: thus. cut 
down was purchased by acarpenter, 
who, knowing, the value which all 
the world professed . for any 
thing which belonged to Shake- 
speare, very ingeniously cut into 
various shapes of small trunks, 
snufi-boxes, tea-chests, standishes, 
tobacco-stoppers, &c. The cor- 
poration of Stratford bought seve- 


ral of this man’s curious. manufac- © 


tureof the mulberry-tree; and, in- 
fluenced by good sense, and supe- 
rior taste, they enclosed the. free- 
dom of Stratford in a box made of 
this sacred wood, and sent it to 
Mr. Garrick; at the same time 
they requested of him, in very po- 
lite terms, a bust, statue, or pic- 
ture of his admired Shakespeare, 
which, they informed hun, they in- 
tended to place in their tows bell. 
In the same. letter, with equal 
politeness, they assured him they 
should be no less pleased, if he 
would oblige them, with bis ewn 
picture, to be, placed near to bis 


favourite author, 1 perpetual re- 


mem brance of both. 


This judicious and well-timed 
compliment gave rise to the Jubi- 
lee of Shakespeare. ln September 
1769, an ampitheatre was erect+ 
ed as Stratford upon tne plan 
of Ranelagh, decorated with 
various devices. Transparencies 
were invented for the towns 
house, through which the poet's 
most strikine characters were 
seen, A small old house, where 
Shakespeare) was bors was co- 
vered over with a curious emble- 
matic trauspareucy. The subject 
was the: sun struggling through 
clouds, to enlighten the world :—- 
a figurative representation of the 
fate and fortunes of the much be- 
loved bard. 

The Jubilee lasted three days ; 
during which time,. entertainments 
of oratorius, concerts, pageants, 
fire-works, &c,.were presented: to 
avery brilliant and numerous com- 
pany, assembled trom all parts of 
the kinedom.. Many persons of the 
highest quality and rank, of both 
sexes, some of the most celebrated 
beauties of the age, and men dis- 
tinguished for their gevius, and 
love of the elegant arts, thought 
themselves happy to fill the grand 
chorus of bis high festival 

Mr. Foote indulged in the sallies 
of that wit which seemed to please 
all by sparing none. Mr, <’olman, 
by a cheerfal vivacity aud ready 
urbanity, engaged the attention of 
all about him. The historian of 
Corsica, and the friend of Dr, 
Johnson, Mr’ Boswell, a man as 
mueh celebrated for his humamty, 
at known for'his romantic tuft of 
mind, distinguished ‘himseif by the 
name of Corsica Boswell, which 
words were inscribed on the out- 
side of his hat in large lei ters. 

No company so various in cha- 
racter, temper, and condition, ever 
formed, at least in appedrance,such 
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an awreeable groupe of happy and 
congenial souls, 

Mr. Garrick’s ode on Shake 
speare, was that part of the gene- 
rai exhibition which most excited 
the regard, and gained the ap- 
plause of the candid and judicious 
part of the company. 

Mr. Garrick, who always joined 
the strictest ceconoiny to the most 
liberal expenditure, brought Shake- 
speare’s Jubilee from Stratford to 
Drury-lane. The public was so 
charmed with this upcommon 
pageant, which was ingeniously 
contrived and judiciously mana- 
ged, that the representation of it 
was repeated near a hundred times, 


Bon Mot of the Philosopher Sadi. 

A wealthy person asked the 
philosopher Sadi, in derision, 
how it happened, that men of wit 
were so frequently seen at the door 
of the rich, and that the rich were 
never seen at the doors of men of 
wit. * It is,”’ replied Sadi, * be- 
** cause men of wit know the value 
“of riches; but rich men do not 
“ know the value of wit.” 


Anecdote of a Quaker. 

There are persous who insen- 
sibly acquire the habit of never 
giving a direct answer. A quaker 
in the west of England (a most re- 
spectable character) was so remark- 
able for this, as to occasion a wager 
that a direct reply could not be 
obtained from him to any question 
whatever. Upon which one of the 
parties, to put it totally out of his 
power to evade the point, watched 
the opportunity of the arrival of 
the mail; actually saw him read- 
ing his dispatches, and accosted 
him with ‘* your servant, Mr. . 
pray is the post come in ?’’—But 
alas! all that hecould extort from 
honest Aminadab, was—* Why, 
Sriend, dost thou expect letters ?” 

Vou. 1. July, 1814, 


Anecdotes of the Pretender, in a 
Letter from Mr. Hume to Sir 
John Pringle, A. D. 1773. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

That the present Pretender was 
in London in the year 1753, I 
know with the greatest certainty, 
because I had it from Lord Mare- 
chal, who said it consisted with his 
certain knowledge. Two or three 
days after his lordship gave me 
this information, he told me, that 
the evening before, he had learned 
several curious particulars from a 
lady, (whom I imagined to be 
lady Primrose), though my lord 
refused to name her. The Pre- 
tender came to her house in the 
evening, without giving her any 
preparatory information, and en- 
tered the room, where she had a 
pretty large company with her, 
and was herself playing at cards, 
He was anuounced by the servant 
under another name: she thought 
the cards would have dropped from 
her hand on seeing him; but she 
had presence enough of mind 
to call him by the name he assum- 
ed, to ask him how long he intend- 
ed to stay there. Afier he and 
all the company went away, the 
servants remarked how wonderful- 
ly like the strange gentleman was 
to the prince’s picture which hung 
on the chimney-piece, in the very 
room in which he entered. My 
lord added, (I think from the au- 
thority of the same lady) that he 
used so little precaution, that he 
went abroad opeuly in day-light in 
his own dress, only laying aside his 
blue ribband and star; walked 
once through St. James's, and took 
a turn inthe Mall. 

About five years ago, I told 
this story to Lord Holderness, who 
was secretary of state in the 
year 1753; and I added, that I 
supposed this piece of intelligence 
had at ~ time escaped his lord- 
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ship. ‘* By no meais,” said he; 
** and who do you think first told 
it me? It was the King himself; 
who subjoined, and what do 
you think, my lord, | should do 
with him?” tord Holderness 
owned that he was puzzled how to 
reply, for if he declared his real 
seutiments, they might savour of 
indifference to the royal family. 
The king perceived his embarrass- 
ment, and extricated him from it, 
by adding, “ my lord, I shall just 
do nothing at all; and when he is 
tired of England, he will go 
abroad again.’’—I think this story, 
for the houour of the late king, 
ought to be more geuerally 
known, 

But what will surprise you more, 
Lord Marechal, a few days after 
the coronation of the present King, 
told me that he believed the young 
Pretender was at that time in Lon- 
don, or at least had been so very 
lately, and had come over to see 
the coronation, and had actually 
seen it. Lasked my lord the rea- 
son for this strange fact. Why, 
Says he, a gentleman told me so 
that saw him there, and that he 
even spoke to him, and whispered 
in his ears these words: “ Your 
Royal Highness is the last of all 
mortals whom 1 should expect to 
see here.” “ It was curiosity that 
led me,’ said the other; * but I 
assure you,” added he, “ that the 
person who is the object of all 
this pomp and magnificence, is 
the man | envy the least.’’ You 
see this story is so near traced from 
the fountain head, as to wear. a 
great face of probability. Query, 


what if the Pretender had taken 
up Dymock’s gauntlet? 

I find that the Pretender’s visit 
in England in the year 1753, was 
known to all the Jacobites, and 
some of them have assured me, 





that he took the opportunity of for« 
mally renouncing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, under his own 
aame of Charles Stuart, in the 
New Church in the Strand; and 
that this is the reason of the bad 
treatment he met with at the court of 
Rome. | own that I am a sceptic 
with regard to the last parti< 
cular. 

Lord Marechal had a very bad 
opinion of this unfortunate prince, 
and thought there was no vice so 
mean or atrocious of which he was 
not capable; of which he gave me 
several instances, My lord, though 
a man of great honour, may be 
thought a discontented courtier ; 
but what quite confirmed me in 
that idea of the prince, was a con 
versation I had with Helvetius at 
Paris, which I believe | have told, 
you. In case 1 have not, I shall 
mention a few particulars,. That 
gentleman told me, that he had 
no acquaintance with the Pretender, 
but some time after that prince 
was chaced out of France, a let- 
ter, said he, was brought me 
from him, in which he told me 
that the necessity of his affairs ob- 
liged him to be at Paris, and as 
he knew me by character to be a 
man of the greatest probity, and 
honour in France, he would trust 
himself to me if L would promise 
to conceal and protect him. I 
own, added Helvetius to me, al- 
though I knew the danger to be 
greater of harbourmg him at Paris, 
than at Loudon, and although & 
thought the family of Hanover not 


only the lawful sovereigns in 
England, but the only lawful 


sovereigns in Europe as having 
the full and free consent of the 
people; yet I was such a dupe to 
his flattery, that I invited him to 
my house, concealed him there 
going and coming near two years, 
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had all his correspondence pass 
through my hands, met with his 
partizans upou Pont Neuf, and 
found at last that I had incurred 
all this danger and trouble for 
the most unworthy of all mor- 
tals; insomuch that I have been 
assured, when he went down to 
Nantz to embark on his expedition 
to Scotland, he took fright, and 
refused to go on board ; and hisat- 
tendants, thinking the matter gone 
too far, and that they would be af- 
fronted for his cowardice, carried 
him in the night-time into the 
ship, pied et mains lies, 1 asked 
him, if he meant literally, Yes, 
said he, literally: they tied him, 
and carried him by main force, 
What think you now of this hero 
and conqueror ? 

Both Lord Marechal and Helve- 
tius agree, that with all this strange 


character, he was no bigot, but 
rather had learned from the phi- 
losophers at Paris, to affect a con- 
tempt of all religion, You must 
know, that both these persons 
thought they were ascribing to him 
an excellent quality. Indeed both 
of them used to laughat me. for 
my narrow way of thinking in these 
particulars, However, my dear 
Sir John, IT hope you will do me 
the justice to acquit me. 

I doubt not but these cireum- 
stances will appear curious to Lord 
Hardwick, to whom you will please 
to present my respects. I suppose 
his Lordship will think this anac- 
countable mixture of temerity and 
timidity in the same character, not 
a little singular. 1 am yours, very 
sincerely, 


DAVID HUME. 
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OH ! I'll reform; 1 will, I swear! 
To Hymen I’Il address my vows, 
And I'll beget a son and heir, 
And tend my sheep, and milk my 
cows, 
And dose and fatten with my spouse ! 


And Pll grow fond of simple nature, 
Free from vain arts, and dull gri- 
maces, 
And doat upon each flatten’d feature, 
Of rural love's athletic graces, 
With mottled arms, and cherub faces. 


And now the rustic’s toil Pll share, 
And wield the fork, and trail the 
_ rake; 
Now at the sermon sit and stare, 
Till dull observers shall mistake, 
And fancy I am broad awake. 


And | will taste the sportsman’s joys, 
With hounds and guns pursue my 
prey ; 
And find such raptures in a noise, 
That all the wond'ring ’squires shall 
say, 
I ines wise and bless’d as they. 


Then to the festive hall I'll pass, 
And in the jovial chorus join ; 

And sick’ning o’er th’ unfinish’d glass, 
I'll swear our pleasures are divine, 
When dulness is improy'd by wine. 


Yes, Pll reform! vain world adieu ! 
Henceforth, with rural joys conteng, 
A life of reason Ill pursue. 
Of all my former sins repent— 
And die a cuckold and a gaint, 
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By two black eyes my heart was won, 

Sure never wretch was more undone ! 
To Celia with my suit I came, 

But she, regardless of her prize, 

Thought proper to reward my flame 
By two black eyes! 





Translation of a Hymn to Camdeo, 
the Hindoo God of Love. By Sir 
William Jones. 

Waat potent God, from Agra’s orient 

bow’rs, 

Floats thro’ the lucid air, whilst living 
. flow’rs 

With sunny twine the vocal arbours 

wreathe, 

And gales enamour’d heavenly fra- 

grance breathe? 
Hail pow’r unknown! for at thy 
beck 
Vales and groves their bosoms deck, 
And every laughing blossom dresses 
With gems of dew his musky tresses. 
I feel, 1 feel thy genial flame divine, 
And hallow thee and kiss thy shrine. 


** Knowest thou not me ?” Celestial 
sounds | hear! 
** Knowest thou not me?” Ah, spare 
a mortal ear ! 
** Behold”—My swimming eyes ecn- 
trane’d I raise, 
But oh! they shrink before th’ exces- 
sive blaze. 
Yes, son of Maya, yes, I know 
Thy bloomy shafts and cany bow, 
Cheeks with youthful glory beam- 
ing, 
Locks in braids ethereal streaming, 
Thy scaly standard, thy mysterious 
arms, 


And all thy pains and all thy charms. 


God of each lovely sight, each lovely 
sound, 
Soul-kindling, world-inflaming, star- 
ry crown’d, 
Eternal Cama! Or doth Smara bright, 
Or = Ananga, give thee more de- 
ight ? 
Whate’er thy seat, whate’er thy 
name, , 
Seas, earth, and air, thy reign pro- 
claim : 


Wreathy smiles, and roseate p'ea- 
sures, 
Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 
All animais to thee their tribute bring, 
Aad hail thee universal king. 


Thy consort mild, Affection ever true, 
— thy side, her vest of glowing 
ue, 
And in ber train twelve blooming girls 
advance, 
Touch golden strings, and knit the 
mirthful dance. 
Thy dreaded implements they bear, 
And wave them in the scented air ; 
Rach with pearls her neck adorning, 
Brighter than the tears of morning. 
Thy crimson ensign, which before 
them flies, 
Decks with new stars the sapphire 
skies. 


God of the flow’ry shafts and flow’ry 


bow, 
Delight of all above and all below ! 
Thy lov’d companion, constant from 
his birth, 
In heaven clep’d Bessent, and gay 
Spring on earth, 
Weaves thy green robe and flaunting 
bow’rs, 
And from thy clouds draws balmy 
show’rs ; 
He with fresh arrows fills thy quiver, 
(Sweet the gift and sweet the giver !) 
And bids the many-plumed warbling 
throng, 
Burst the pent blossoms with their 
song. 


He bends the luscious cane, and twists 
the string, 
With hees how sweet! but ah, how 
keen their sting ! 
He with five flow’rets tips thy ruthless 
darts, 
Which thro’ five senses pierce enrap- 
tur’d hearts: 
Strong Chumpa, rich in od’rousgolds 
Warm Amer, nurs’d in heavenly 
mould ; 
Dry Nagkeser in silver — 
Hot Kiticum our sense beguiling ; 
And last, to kindle fierce the scorch- 
ing flame, 
Love-shaft, which Gods bright Bel 
name. 
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Can men resist thy pow'r, when Krish- 
en yields, 
Krishen, who still in Matra’s holy 
fields 
Tunes harps immortal, and to strains 
divine 
Dances by moonlight with the Gopia 
nine ? 
But when thy daring arm untam’d 
At Mahadeo a love-shaft aim’d, 
Heaven shook, and smit with stony 
wonder, 
Told his deep dread in bursts of 
thunder ; 
Whilst on thy beauteous limbs an azure 
fire 
Blaz'd forth, which never must expire. 


O thou for ages born, yet ever young, 
For ages may thy Bramin’s lay be 
sung! 
Aad when thy lory spreads his em’rald 
wings 
To waft thee high above the tow’rs of 
kings, 
Whilst o’er thy throne the moon’s 
pale light 
Pours her soft radiance thro’ the 
night, 
And to each floating cloud discovers 
The haunts of blest or joyless lovers, 
Thy mildest influence to thy bard im- 
part, 
To on but not consume, his heart. 





L’ Amour Timide. To 


Ir in that breast, so good, so pure, 
Compassion ever lov’d to dwell, 





ne 


Pity the sorrows I endure, . 
The cause—l must not—dare not 
tell. 


The grief that on my quiet preys— 
That rends my heart—that checks 
my tongue— 
I fear will last me all my days, 
But feel it will not last me long. 





Song. 
Cease to blame my melancholy, 
Though with sighs and folded arms 
I muse with silence on her charms; 
Censure not—I know ’tis folly. 


Yet these mournful thoughts possessing, 
Such delights I find in grief, 
That, could Heaven afford relief, 
My fond heart would scorn the bless. 


ing. B. 





Sonnet to a Nightingale. 
Poor melancholy bird, that all night 
long 
Tell’st to the moon thy tale of ten- 
der woe; 
- From what sad cause can such sweet 
sorrow flow, 
And whence this mournful melody of 
song ? 


Thy poet’s musing fancy would tran- 
slate 
What mean the sounds that swell 
thy little breast, 
When still at dewy eve thou leay’st 
thy nest, 
Thus to the listening night to sing thy 
fate. 


Pale Sorrow’s victim wert thou once 
among, 
Tho’ now releas’d in woodlands wild 
to rove, 
Or hast thou felt from friends some 
cruel wrong, 
Or dedst thou martyr of disastrous 
love? 
Ah! songstress sad! that such my lot 
might be, 
To sigh and sing at liberty—like thee! 


. 





The Tears I shed must ever fall. 
This song was composed by Miss 
Cranston, (now married to Dugald 
Stewart). It wanted four lines to 
make all the stanzas suit the music, 
which Burns added, and are the 
four first of the last stanza. 


The tears I shed must ever fall: 
I weep not for an absent swain : 
For time can past delights recal, 
And parted lovers meet again. 
I weep not for the silent dead 
Their toils are past, their sorrows 
o’er, 
And these they lov'’d their steps shall 
tread, 
And death shall join to part ao more, 
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Tho’ boundless oceans roll between : 
If certain that his heart is near, 

A conscious transport glads the scene, 
Soft is the sigh and sweet the tear. 
Ev’n when by death’s cold hand re- 

mov’d, 
We mourn the tenant of the tomb; 
To think that ev’n in death he lov’d, 
Can cheer the terrors of the gloom. 


But bitter, bitter is the tear 
Of her who slighted love bewails, 
No hopes her gloomy prospects cheer, 
No pleasing melancholy hails 
Her’s are the pangs of wounded pride, 
Of blasted hope and wither’d joy ; 
The prop she lean’d on piere’d her 
side, 
The flame she fed burns to destroy. 


In vain does memory renew 
The scenes once ting’d in transport’s 
dye 
In Pe soon meets the view, 
And turns the thought to agony. 
Ev’n conscious virtue cannot cure 
The pang to every feeling due ; 
Ungenerous youth, thy boast how 


poor, 
To steal a heart and break it too! 


*¢ No cold approach, no alter’d mien, 
“« Just what would make suspicion 
start ; 
«¢ No pause the dire extremes between, 
* He made me blest—and broke my 
heart*’’ 
Hope from his only anchor torn, 
Neglected and neglecting all : 
Friendless, forsaken, and forlorn, 
The tears I shed must ever fall. 





Amoret. 


Wnuen the roses of youth in my fea- 
tures were laid, 

In passion’s warm colouring by nature 
pourtray’d, 

When Beauty ne’er darted her glances 
in vain, 

And my beart was entangl’d again and 
again 5 

When I shone in the dance thro’ a 
winter's bleak night, 

And wrote verses in Spring by the 
moon’s waning light, 


Qa 


* These are the Jines written by Burns. 








Cupid found me an object just fit for 
his wiles, 

And I fell by the force of sweet Amo- 
ret’s smiles, 


* Most fair was her face, most altractive 


her mien, 

Nor assurance nor pride, were by her 
to be seen. 

She heard me repeat, with compassion 
I thought 

All the nonsense my love-sick infir- 
mity taught : 

So fix’d were her charms, so devoted 
my heart, 

*T was pain, e’en to glory, from her to 
depart : 

And when honour and victory smil’d 
on my arins, 

I gave all the praise to my Amoret’s 
charms, 


But love still deceitful, and bent to 
perplex, 

Slily hinted of change and a whimsi- 
cal sex : 

Still whispering, in spite of what pas- 
sion could say, 

That flattery succeeded, when truth 
was away. 

Back to England I hastened, still hope 
fill’d my breast, 

And dreams of my charmed sooth’d 
sweetly my rest ; 

On — wings to the fair one I 

ew, 

And caught to my bosom—the wife of 

aJew! 


-————— 


The Contrast. 


As in a soft luxurious shade 
I lay and chid the lagging hours, 
Which kept me from the blooming 
maid 
Of sweet Palermo’s sweetest bow’rs ; 


As deep I quaff’d bright fancy’s stream, 
Drunk with imagination’s sway, 

I sunk into as strange a dream 
As e’er was fram’d in Poet’s lay. 


Methought the moon at length ap- 
pear’d, 
And lighted up the blissful scene, 
Where soon the lovely nymph en- 
dear’d, 
Outrivall’d Beauty’s lovely Queen. 
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But how shall | attempt to paint 

The spotless veil that o’er her hung ? 
It seem'd as if some heav’nly saint 

A heav’nly garb had o’er her flung ! 


As first I stood oppress’d with awe, 
But soon impell’d by passion’s fire, 
I dar’d aside the veil to draw, 
With all the warmth of young desire. 


Oh! that I ever sought such view ! 
For, ah! no more her beauties shone, 

While all the graces from her flew, 
And left a wasted form alone! 


Now loath'd disease with racking pain, 
Assail’d the nymph on every side; 

And Pity, with her scornful train, 

' The wretched victim dard deride. 


And now with phrenzied smiles she sips 
The draught of death to cure her 
woe, 
While curses burst from those sweet 
lips, 
Whence nought but blessings us'd to 
flow. 


Distracted at the dreadful sight, 
I rous’d with horror from the dream, 
And, shudd’ring, found the lovely 
night, 
Adorned with Cynthia's loveliest 
beam. 


At this I trembling press’d the ground, 
And such a chasten’d pray’r pre- 
ferr’d, 
That Echo whisper’d back the sound, 
As tho’ she doubted what she heard. 


Then swift I sought th’ appointed 
rove, 
Where soon I clasp’d the nymph 
divine ; 
But ’stead of urging lawless love, 
Impler’d her to be wholly mine. 


And soon Anselmo heard us vow 

That we would love but each alone; 
And saw us, all devoted, bow 

Before the sacramental throne. 


And tho’ no more she boast the veil 
Which cover’d charms so sweetly 
fair, 
None ever can the loss bewail, 
For richer beauties sparkle there. 


Yes, ever since that blissful day, 
Her worth has ris’n beyond com. 
pute ; 
Nor has one blossom died away, 
But has giv’n birth to lovelier fruit. 
F, T. 





Epitaph 
ON AN INPANT, 

As fav’rite plants are oft convey'’d 
To some secure luxurious shade, 

So Heav’n has fix’d thy doom; 
Lest sin should blight thy budding 

charms, 

The angels took thee to their arms, 

Where thou wilt ever bloom. s 

-T. 





Copy of Verses on the unfortunate 
Misunderstanding between His 
Royal Highness George Prince 
of Wales, and his illustrious 
Consort.—1798. 

«", The following verses were 
published at the time of the first 
separation of the royal parties, and 
were then attributed to Mr. Can- 
ning. We willingly insert them 
at the suggestion of a correspon 
dent for obvious reasons,and because 
we think they deserve to be res- 
cued from the perishable columns 
of a newspaper. 





To His Royal Highness. 

OF royal lineage, and of spotless fame, 
It ill befits me humbly thus to sue; 
An injur’d princess, justice is my claim, 
An helpless woman, pity is my due, 


Ah good my lord, what is the dire pre- 


tence 
That draws your high displeasure on 
my head ? 
Witness this heart, 
offence, 
Witness ~g blameless life I still have 
led. 


unconscious of 


A mother’s love, a father’s sheltering 
dome, 
My friends, = j country, I for you 
resigned ; 
In Albion hoped to find another home, 
Nor = _ social joys I left be- 
ind. 
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Verses 
My fond heart whispered as I cross’d 
the main, 
*¢Go happy princess, whom the fates 
approve, 
Go, in thy royal consort’s bosom 
reign, 
And taste the pleasures of a nalion’s 
love.’’ 


Or if, what much I feared, I fail’d to 
please, 
I was the daughter of a royal line; 
Respect, attention, still I hoped for 
these, 
These from a generous prince would 
still be mine. 


Since first we met I watch'd your every 
look, 
My dearest hope your heart’s fond 
love to share ; 
Bach wish, each motion, from your eye 
I took, 
Lived on your smiles, and gricved 
in all your care. 


I challenge all the spite of artful 
tongues: 
Why cast me off ; whatis the cruel 
lea? 
Ah! God forgive the cause of all my 
wrongs, 
The artful fair which steals your 
heart from me, 


If aught you heed the voice of future 
times ; 

Say, will it shew the brave, the man. 

ly part, 


To wound the breast whose weakness 
is its crime, 
To urge your triumph o’er a broken 
heart ? 


1 to a generous public leave my cause, 
Be mine the task to suffer or to die; 
Be your’s the worthiess minion’s vain 
applause, 
Too dearly purchas’d by reflection’s 
sigh ! 


Alas, you heed me not: you shun my 
sight, 
Vain are my plaints ; no more this 
face can charm ; 
Yet once my soft endearments could 
delight, 
Yet on my lips your vows of faith 
are warm. 


By that true. faith you at the altar 
swore, 
By all the memory of endearments 
past ; 
Yet one appeal remains, one trial more, 
And, trust me, that appeal shall be 
my last. 


Look on that smiling babe, first pledge 
of love, 
Her bosom has not learnt like mine 
to bleed ; 
Yet, more her helpless innocence may 
move, 
Her speechless eloquence may bet- 
ter plead. 
C. 
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The Duke of Weilington—Slave Trade. 





ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS. / 


Tine eee 


*,.* Though the termination of the present session will render this de~ 
partment of our publication merely nominal for some months to come, 
yet, as an accurate digest of what takes place in Parliament will be 
one of those features of novelty peculiar to the New Universal Maga- 
zine, we have thought it adviseuble to make even this commencement, 


as a specimen of our plan. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, June 27. 
The Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Bathurst moved, ‘“ That 
the Thanks of the House be given 
to his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, for his eminent and unremit- 
ting services to his Majesty and the 
country, and that the Lord Chan- 
cellor do deliver the same to the 
Duke of Wellington in his place.” 

The motion was agreed to una- 
nimously. 

Lord Darnley suggested, as an 
appropriate murk of respect to his 
Grace, that all their Lordships 
should attend in their robes to ree 
ceive him. 





Slave Trade. 

The Duke of Gloucester pre- 
sented various Petitions against the 
Slave Trade: as did the Dukes of 
Sussex and Somerset, Lords Spen- 
cer, Lansdowne, Holland, Stanhope, 
and Grenville. 

Lord Grenville, at the close of a 
very long speech, in which he ani- 
madverted on the impropriety and 
impolicy of not insisting in the late 
Treaty with France on the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, concluded 
with moving, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Royal 

Vou. L July, 1814. 


Highness the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing that he will be graciously 
me to give directions that there 

e laid before the House copies of 
the correspondence that may have 
taken place, on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, during the late 
Negociations in consequence of the 
Address of that House relative to 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
with the answers thereto; and also 
extracts from such parts of his 
Majesty's Ministers’ diepatches us 
regard the same subject.” 

The Earl of Liverpool complained 
of the Noble Baron having misre- 
presented the spirit and the pur- 
port of that Article of the Treaty 
describing it as if it were a solemn 
permission on the part of Great 
Britain to the French Government 
to carry on the Slave Trade for a 
given time. The stipulation in 
that article is, that the French 
Government, agreeing to the prin- 
ciple on which Great Britain has 
abolished the Slave Trade, is will- 
ing to abolish the Slave Trade at a 
certain time. The fair view of the 

uestion, said his Lordship, was 

this. The Noble Lord concluded 

an able speech, by declaring, that 

whatever might be the diflerences 

of opinion on the subject, he 

thought it more likely that the 
k 
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same would be got the better of by 
a negative to the motion of the 
Noble Lord, than in any other 
manuer, 

Lord Holland objected to the 
clause in the Treaty in question. 

The Marquis ef Lansdowne 
thought that the most favourable 
opportunity which could have pre- 
sented itself had been given by the 
Almighty for bringing this desir- 
able object to a favourable conclu- 
sion, and had been neglected. 

Karl Grey was of opinion that the 
article which had been alluded to 
was calculated to introduce into 
the country where the traffic must 
be carried on, anarchy, murder, 
and every species of crime. 

Earl Bathurst contended, that 
this motion was not intended to 
assist but to censure Ministers, and 
that even if the documents were 
produced it would be found that 
no fit expedient had been left un- 
tried to induce France to accede to 
an immediate abolition. 

A division took place. The nurn- 
bers were—For the motion, Con- 
tents, 27—Agaiost it, Non-Con- 
tents, 62—Majority, 39. Ad- 
journed, 





Tuesday, June 28, 
The Duke of Wellington. 
Shortly after three o'clock, the 
Lord Chancellor having taken his 
seat on the woolsack, a numerous 
assemblage of Peers being present, 
the above-mentioned illustrious 
Nobleman was introduced into the 
House with every possible splen- 
dour and formality which the oc- 
casion admitted, and which the 
noble and excellent subject of it so 
justly merited. 
The Lord Chancellor then rose, 
and addressed his Grace, 
** My Lord Duke of Wellington, 
—In obedience to the commands 
of their Lordships, I have on this 





occasion to communicate to your 
Grace the Thanks of this House, 
and the cordial congratulations of 
their Lordships on your return from 
your Continental service, and on 
your introduction to a seat of the 
very highest rank and dignity in 
this House. Those high and dis- 
tinguished honours have been well 
and eminently merited by your 
Grace, by a long series of splendid 
and signal services, performed in 
various places and situations, but 
more especially on the Continent of 
Europe. The cordial and applaud- 
ing Thanks of this House—the 
highest honorary distinction in the 
power of their Lordships to bestow 
—have not only been most fre- 
quently and repeatedly voted to 
you, with the most perfect unani- 
mity, but your Grace has had the 
additional satisfaction of being the 
medium and channel through 
which the like honours have been 
conveyed at various periods to 
other gallant and meritorious Offi- 
cers, who commensurately disiin- 
guished themselves under your 
Grace’s directions and command. 
In the instance of your Grace also, 
is to be seen, the first and most 
honourable distinction of a Member 
of this House, being at his first 
introduction placed in the very 
highest and most distinguished 
rank among their Lordships, and 
in the Peerage. No language, no 
expression of mine, however fully 
I feel impressed with their mag- 
nitude and importance, can do 
justice to your great. and unpa- 
ralleled services and merits, their 
nature and character is Sach as 
will render the name of Welling- 
ton immortal, and will consti- 
tute one of the most brilhant 
epochs in the history of this coun- 
try. They have been frequently 
and justly felt by this House, and 
repeatedly made the subject of its 
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thanks and its applause. In the 
sentiments so often and so justly 
expressed by the House, I have, for 
my own humble part, most fully 
and cordially participated. The 
wisdom, gallantry, and exertions so 
frequently displayed by your Grace, 
in 4 long series of services in the 
kingdoms of Portugal and Spain, 
is beyond any language I can use, 
to characterise or express. I feel a 
conscious pride and satisfaction, in 
being the organ of communicating 
in person, and on this auspicious 
occasion, the recent Vote of Thanks 
of this House, which I am thus di- 
rected’ to pronounce—That the 
thanks and congratulations of this 
House be given to Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, on his 
return from his command on the 
Continent of Europe, and for the 
great, signal, and eminent services 
which he has so repeatedly rendered 
therein to his Majesty and to the 
public.” 

The Duke of Wellington, evi- 
dently under strong feelings of em- 
barrassment, spoke to the following 
effect: He assured his lordship and 
the House, he felt himself cver- 
whelmed by the strength of his 
feelings, as occasioned by what he 
must consider as the very flattering 
language far beyond his personal 
merits, in which the expressions of 
their lordships favour and appro- 
bation, as conveyed to him that 
day, and for which he had to ten- 
der his most sincere and grateful 
thanks. The successes which had 
attended his humble but zealous ef- 
forts in the seryjce of his country, 
he had principally to attribute to 
the ample support which he had 
received from his Prince, his Go- 
vernment, and that country; and 
also’ to the zealous co-operation 
and assistance which he had re- 
ceived from his gallant and meri- 






torious companions in arms, and the 
valour and exertions of that army 
which he had the honour to com- 
mand, The support which he had 
thus received, encouraged and 
excited him, and gave rise to that 
conduct, in which, by the favour 
of Parliament, its unanimous appro« 
bation and applause had been pro- 
nounced. For those honours, to 
that of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, he felt most gratefully in- 
debted. These, together with the 
very kind and flattering manner in 
which the Noble Lord was pleased 
to express himself, he repeated, 
were sufficient to overwhelm one 
who felt unconscious of deserving 
such a degree of panegyric and eu- 
logium. He could assure their 
Lordships he had endeavoured to 
serve his country and his Prince to 
the very best of his power and abi- 
lity, and that he would always 
endeavour so to do whenever occa- 
sion may require it, in the best 
manner in which his limited capa- 
city would allow him.—(Loud and 
repeated cheers.) His Grace then 
retired to unrobe. -He wore a 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, with his 
blue ribband and other insignia of 
the Order of the Garter, and looked 
remarkably well. On his return 
into the House, he sat for a few 
minutes on the extrefnity of one of 
the benches, and then retired for 
the evening. 





The Definitive Treaty. 

Lord Lonsdale moved an Address 
to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, to return thanks for his 
most gracious message, ordering 
the Treaty of Peace between his 
Majesty’s Government and France 
to be laid before the House, 

Lord De Dunstanville seconded 
the Address, 

Lord Grenville approved of all 


K2 
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the topics in the address, with the 
exception of the article respecting 
the slave trade. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated 
what was the object of the framers 
of the treaty, in order to do away 
all objection. ~- 





Thursday, June 30. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne pro- 
posed an address to the Prince 
Reyent, requesting his interference 
with the French Government for the 
abolition of the slave trade, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Wednesday, July 6. 
The Quakers’ Petition. 

The Duke of Gloucester present- 
ed a petition, signed by a nume- 
rous and religious society, calling 
themselves Quakers, against the 
Slave Trade. The petition was 
addressed to the es in Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

The Lord Chancellor, looking at 
the petition, pointed out what ap- 
peared to be an informality. The 
petitiouers had not addressed the 
petition according to the usual 
form, viz. the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal; and it was for their 
Lordships to say whether it was ad- 
missible. 

The Duke of Gloucester said, he 
was convinced that the petitioners 
had not intended the least disre- 
spect to the House. 

Lord Arden moved, that the 
petition be rejected. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
said, it was a petition froin a large 
body of respectable persons, no 
doubt, deeply interested in the 
Slave Trade, and his Grace con- 
ceived, under all the circumstances, 
that it ought to be received. 

Lord Arden declined pressing his 
motion, and the petition was re- 
ceived and ordered to lie on the 
table. 





Monday, July 11. 
Slave Trade. 

Several Petitions for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade were pre- 
sented by Lords Shaftesbury, Sid- 
mouth, and Lauderdale. 

Earl Stanhope presented a great 
number of Petitions from various 
places on the same subject. He 
wished, he said, more of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were present, that 
the proper effect might be pro- 
duced on them by this strong de- 
claration of the sense of the coun- 
try. 

The Lord Chancellor had no he- 
sitation in saying that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would pay every atten- 
tion to the wishes of the people of 
this country on this subject. 

Lord Holland concurred in his 
Noble Friend’s observation; ap- 
plauded and rejoiced at the spirit 
manifested by the country on the 
subject of the Slave Trade, and was 
satisfied that the efforts of the 
Abolitionists, if persisted in, would 
be attended with success. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, June 27, 
Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Castlereagh, in an eloquent 
speech, recounting the splendid 
services of the Duke of Wellington, 
moved the thanks of the House, 
and an address of congratulation on 
his return, 

Mr. W. Wynne said, it was with 
the utmost pleasure that he now 
rose to second the motion. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh then proposed 
a me agg of fifteen of their 
members to wait upon his Grace, 
in which were included the names 
of his Lordship, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. W. Wynne, &c. 
which was also agreed to, 
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Slave Trade. 

Mr. Wilberforce moved a long 
address, which was a sort of reca- 
pitulation of his sentiments on this 
subject. 

Lerd Castlereagh had no hesita- 
tion in regretting, and deeply re- 
grétting, the sentiments which the 
Government of France, in their 
view of their own affairs, had en- 
tertained respecting this question, 
and which had thrown a temporary 
obstacle in its way ; but, it was by 
the light of reason, and not by the 
violence of war, that the doctrines 
of enlightened virtue must be en- 
forced, and people induced to em- 
brace them. (cheers.) 

The Address was agreed to nem, 
con, 





Wednesday, June 29. 
Princess of Wales. 

Lord Castlereagh presented to 
the House a List of Debts due by 
the Princess of Wales, paid by the 
Commissioners for the Liquidation 
of the Prince of Wales's Debts 
out of his separate income ; a War- 
rant for the augmentation of the 
Income of the Princess of Wales in 
1800, and several other Papers ; 
and he moved that they should be 
referred to a Committee of the 
whole House on Monday next, in 
which it was his intention to move 
an augmentation to the income of 
her Royal Highuess the Princess of 


ales, 





Treaty of Peace. 

Lord Lascelles moved an Address 
tothe Prince Regent on the late 
Treaty of Peace. 

Mr. Whitbread spoke at some 
length, and alluded to the article 
respecting the Slave Trade. 

Lord Castlereagh explained the 
principles on which the uegociation 
had been conducted. He was com- 
pletely convineed in his own mind, 


and he had acted on this principle, 
that if this country had pressed the 
abolition of the slave trade as an 
absolute and indispensable condi- 
tion, that the general cause of hue 
manity would have lost more than 
it would have gained. The Noble 
Lord then went into the treaty in 
detail, and allowed that all perhaps 
was not done that might have been 
desirable, but every thing was done 
that circumstances would admit. 
The question being put, the 


motion was unanimously carried, 





Friday, July 1. 
The Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Castlereagh intimated that 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
was then ready to appearin the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker put the question— 
**Is it the pleasure of the House 
that his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington be called in?” “ Aye, 
Aye,” resounded from all parts of 
the House. 

A chair was then placed for hig 
Grace between the bar and the 
table, and the Serjeant at Arms 
went out bearing the mace. After 
a few seconds he rose, and address- 
ed the House in the following 
terms :— 

‘* Mr. Speaker,—I was anxious 
to be permitted toattend this House, 
in order to return my thanks in 
person for the honour dome me in 
deputing a Committee of the House 
to congratulate me on my return 
to this country; after the House 
had animated my exertions by 
their applause on every occasion 
that appeared to them to merit their 
approbation ; and after they had 
recently been so liberal in the Bill 
by which they followed up the gra- 
cious favour of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent in _ confer- 
ing upon me the noblest gift a sub- 
ject has ever received, 
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**T hope I shall not be thought 
presumptuous if I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my admiration 
of the great efforts made by this 
House, and by the country, at a 
moment of unexampled pressure 
and difficulty, in order to support, 
on a great scale, those operations 
by which the contest in which we 
were engaged has been brought to 
so fortuvate a conclusion. By the 
wise policy of Parliament, Govern- 
ment were enabled to give the ne- 
cessary support to the operations 
carried on under my direction. The 
confidence reposed in me by his 
Majesty’s Ministers and Comman- 
der in Chief, the gracious favours 
conferred on me by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and 
the reliance ] had on the support 
of my gallant friends the General 
Officers, and the bravery of the 
officers and troops of the army, en- 
couraged me to carry on the ope- 
rations in which I was engaged in 
such a manner as to draw from this 
House those repeated marks of 
their approbation for which I now 
return them my sincere thanks. 
Sir, it is impossible for me to ex- 
press the gratitude which I feel. 
] can only assure the house, that I 
shall always be ready to serve my 
King and country in any capacity 
in which my services may be con- 
sidered as useful or necessary.” 

Loud cheers followed this speech, 
at the conclusion of which the 
Speaker rose, took off his hat, and 
addressed the Duke of Wellington 
as follows :— 

**My Lord,—Since last I had 
the honour of addressing you from 
this place, a series of eventful years 
has elapsed, but none without some 
mark and note of your rising glory. 

* The military triumphs which 
your valour has achieved upon 
the banks of the Douro and the 
Tagns, of the Ebro, and the 
Garonne, have called for the 


spontaneous shouts of admiring 
nations. Those triumphs it is 
needless on this day to recount; 
their names have been written by 
your conquering sword in the an- 
nals of Europe, and we shall hand 
them down with exultation to our 
children’s children. 

«It is not, however, the gran- 
deur of military success which has 
alone fixed our admiration or com- 
manded our applauses; it has 
been that generous and lofty 
spirit, which inspired your troops 
with unbounded confidence, and 
taught them to know that the 
day of battle was always a day of 
victory ; that meral courage and 
enduring fortitude, which in peri- 
lous times, when gloom and doubt 
had beset ordinary minds, stood 
nevertheless unshaken; and that 
ascendancy of character, which 
uniting the energies of jealous and 
rival nations, enabled you to wield 
at will the fate and fortunes of 
mighty empires. 

“For the repeated thanks and 
grants bestowed upon you by this 
House, in gratitude for your many 
and eminent services, you have 
thought fit this day to offer us your 
acknowledgments: but this nation 
well knows that it is largely your 
debtor. It owes to you the proud 
satisfaction, that amidst the con- 
stellation of illustrious warriors, 
who have recently visited our 
country, we could present to them 
a leader of our own, to whom all 
by common acclamation conceded 
the pre-eminence: and when the 
will of heaven, and the common 
destinies of our nature shall have 
swept away the present generation, 
yeu will have left your great name 
an imperishable monument, excit- 
ing others to like deeds of glory, 
and serving at once to adorn, de- 
fend, and perpetuate the existence 
of this country amongst the ruling 
nations of the earth. 
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‘*¢ It now remains only that we 
congratulate your Grace wpon the 
high and important mission on 
which you are about to proceed ; 
and we doubt not that the same 
splendid talents so conspicuous in 
war, will maintain with equal an- 
thority, firmness, and temper, our 
national honour and interests in 
peace.” 

During the Speaker’s Address, 
the cheers were loud and frequent ; 
and at the close of it there was a 
general and loud continued cry of 
Hear, hear, hear. 

The Duke of Wellington then 
took his leave, bowing repeatedly 
as he retired, and all the Members, 
as at his entrance, uncovered, rose 
and warmly cheered him. 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that 
the Speaker’s Address be printed, 
Agreed. 





Monday, July 4. 
The Princess of Wales. 

Lord Castlereagh in a Committee 
moved, ‘* That it is the opinion of 
the Committee, that the annual 
sum of 50,0001. be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund of Great Bri- 
tain to the Princess of Wales.” Af- 
ter some observations from Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. Tierney, the 

Resolution was agreed to. 





Tuesday, July 5. 

Petition from Alexander Macrae. 

Mr. P. Moore presented a peti- 
tion from Mr. Alexander Macrae, 
in which he declared himself fully 
competent to unveil the whole mys- 
tery of the transactions which form- 
ed the foundation of the indict- 
ment fora conspiracy. The petition 
was not allowed to be received, 


Lord Cochrane and Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone, 

The order of the day was then 

read for taking into consideration 


: charge affecting those two mem- 
ers, 


The Speaker inquired whether 
Lord Cochrane was in attendance, 
and was answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

It was then ordered that he should 
be called in. 

Lord Cochrane then came into 
the House, and took his accus- 
tomed place. 

Two of the messengers were then 
examined as to the service of the 
order to attend that House on Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone. They both 
said that they had called at his 
house in Alsop’s-buildings, but 
were informed that he had left it 
shortly before the trial, and that 
echody knew where he was gone to. 
It did not appear that they had left 
the order at the house... Some 
Members of the House declared 
that the house at which the mes+ 
sengers had called, No. 13, Alsop’s+ 
buildings, had been the late resis 
dence of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. 

On the suggestion of theSpeaker, 
the House proceeded to the charge 
against Lord Cochrane, and he was 
called upon for his defence. 

Lord Cochrane then rose, and 
read a very long statement, already 
before the public, but many parts 
of which reflecting strongly upon 
the Learned Judge and the Jury 
by whom he was tried, it was pretty 
broadly hinted in the House that it 
would be unsafe to publish. 

His Lordship concluding by pro 
testing before Almighty God, that 
he uever knew any thing abont the 
offence of which he had been found 
guilty. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the ouly 
reason he could give for having lis- 
tened in silence to the whole of his 
Lordship's speech, was the difficalty 
of knowing the precise moment 
when it might have been proper to 
interpose. But he should think it 
a great abuse of the indulgence of 
the house, if what was said there 
were reported elsewhere, so as to 
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make it the vehicle and means of 
circulating libel and calumny. If 
it should be necessary to interpose 
afterwards on account of any abuse 
of this kind, it mmst be recollected, 
that, after this, the want of warning 
could not be heard as an excuse. 

Mr, Broadhead lamented with the 
most unfeigned sincerity, that the 
noble Lord should stand in such a 
situation; but fully satisfied, that 
the house would do justice to its 
own character, he concluded by 
moving, * that Lord Cochrane, a 
member of that House, having been 
found guilty of a conspiracy, ought 
to be expelled that House.” 

The Attorney-General defended 
the Judge and Jury; he should 

ive no opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the noble Lord, but 
he trusted he should be pardoned 
for rising when the chief tribunal 
of the country wasarraigned.(Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Brand said, the character of 
the House was engaged not to act 
precipitately ; the country had been 


/earried away too violently on the 


question, 

Mr. Barham had himself all along 
doubted of the noble Lord's guilt, 
and now his doubts were stronger 
than ever. 

Mr. Ponsonby hoped the debate 
might be adjourned ; for he could 
not that night sleep soundly on his 
pillow after voting for expulsion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, if compelled 
that night to a vote, he would say 
** No” to expulsion. 

Sir F. Burdett maintained the 
innocence of Lord Cochrane. 

The question was then put on the 
motion for adjourning the debate. 
—Against it }42—For it 74. 

Strangers were still excluded, 
and after some debate a division 
took place on a motion for expul- 





sion, which was carried by 190 
votes to 44. 

A similar vote took place with 
regard to Mr. C, Johnstone. 

The Princess of Wales. 

While strangers were excluded, 
the Speaker read a letter from the 
Princess of Wales, declining the 
50,0001. and expressing herself 
satisfied with 35,0001. 





Wednesday, July 6. 

Thanks tv the Navy and Army. 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that 
the Thanks pf the House be voted 
to the Officers of the Navy, the 
Army, and the Royal Marines. 

The Thanks of the House were 
then voted to the several corps of 
Militia of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to the several corps of Yeo- 
manry aud Volunteers, and the 
Speaker to signify the same to the 
Lieutenant of each county. 





Monday, July 11. 
Lord Cochrane. 

Lord Ebrington wished to know 
if it were the intention of Govern- 
ment to remit the punishment of 

illory, to which Lord Cochrane 

d been sentenced, 

Lord Castlereagh said that mat- 
ter was now under consideration— 
one of the parties, Mr. Butt, 
having petitioned for mercy. 

Lord Ebrington intimated that 
he would make a Motion on the 
subject, if something satisfactory 
were not said, 

Lord Castlereagh d that a 
late day might be fixed, that in the 
mean time the decision of the pro- 
per authority might be made. 

Tuesday sen’night was fixed. 


In our succeeding Number wt 
shall continue the Debates down to 
the period of the Prorogation of 
Parliament, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF 
CIETIES, 


AND DISCOVERIES 


PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
IN ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES. 


Royal Society. 

A PAPER by Sir H. Davy sent 
from Rome, has been read here, be- 
ing an account of his experiments on 
diamonds and carbonaceous matter 
with burning lenses. At Florence 
he availed himself of an opportu- 
nity to operate on this substance 
witha very powerful lens, and the 
concentrated rays of the sun, in- 
stead of tie voltaic pile. Pe made 
a variety of experiments on the 
combustion of small diamonds laid 
in a platiua cup, and placed in a 
glass tube, through which the solar 
rays were made to pass. and burn 
the diamonds, but in none of thent 
was there any oxigen evolved, so 
that he was induced to give up the 
idea of oxygen forming any part of 
the diamond, In the next place 
he proceeded to examine the opinion 
of Suyton Morveau,,whether hydro- 
gen, or water might not exist in 
diamond, but no trace of either 
appeared, Moisture indeed in his 
first experiments was discovered; 
but it was entirely owing to an im- 
perfection in the apparatus which 
was afterwards remedied, Charcoal 
was then submitted to similar ex- 
periments, and emitted. some hy- 
drogen. Hence Sir H. concludes 
that diamond is purely carbon, and 
that its hardness and transparency 
are derived from its crystallization, 
and not from the admixture of avy 
elementary body. 

Sir H. has examined six different 
species of sea weed on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, without finding 
any iodine inthem. He also sug- 
eaed some improved methods of 

etecting this singular substance, 
ad described a number of its com- 
binations and appearances with 


Vou, I. July, 1814, 


muriatic, and other acids, as well 
as with hydrogen and the gases, 
Smithson Tenant, esq. furnished 
a paper giving a description of a 
cheap and easy method of preparing 
potass in considerable quanti- 
ties: he merely takes two iron tubes, 
ove considerably wider than the 
other; the wide one filled with iron 
filings, and potash, and one end of 
it is welded together ; in the other is 
inserted asmaller tube perfectly air 
tight, the wide tube is then placed 
in a furnace, or smith’s forge; when 
the potassium is sublimed, it rises 
into the small tube, and is there 
collected pure and fit for use, 


Upon the Saturnian, or Cyclopeian 
Walls of the Ancients. 

From the Journal De Physique, 
de Chimie, et D Histoire Na- 
turelle. ; 
Walls formed of enormous blocks 

of stone of an irregular polygo- 

nical figure, have been called by 
the Greeks Cyclopeian, and by the 

Romans Saturnian walls. These 

stones were connected by the divers 

sity of their forms without either 
lime or cement; and are still to 
be seen in Greece and Italy. There 
are curious memoirs extant upon 
these walls by Mr. Edward Dodwell, 
and Mr. George Goguet. M. Petit 
Radel has also been occupied in 
researches of this kind of the earli- 
est antiquity. tn distinguishing 
the several species of these walls, 
maukind, he observes, first united 
in society oxturally feared ferocious 
animals, and sometimes their fellow 
men. They first enclased them- 
selves among rude stoves; but 


these having some interstices be- 
tween them, to avoid this incoa- 
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venieuce they felt the neces.ity that 
these stones should fit more ex- 
actly; this suggested the idea of 
cutting them aad joining them in a 
measure without cement. 

Among these walls it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those in which 
the stones have preserved their 
natural shape, and those the stones 
of which, thopgh retaining their 
polygonal form have had tietr sur- 
faces polished. The first of these 
were adepted by the first men for 
their security ; the remains of these 
early erections are still to be seen at 
Preneste, and at Cora; but these 
are not those which the ancients at- 
tribute to the Cyclops, The Cyclops 
were artists well acquainted with 
the use of lead and iron, In their 
walls they made use of the rudest 
stones, to which they afterwards 
gave a polish. The first walls of 
the Cyclops were the triple walls of 
different citadels, of which there 
were tweuty-one in Greece, and a 
hundred and eight in Italy. The 
walls of Licosura, the first city 
built in Greece, furnishes an ex- 
ample, to which may be added 
those of ‘irinthia, according to 
Pausanias, not less astonishing than 
the pyramids of Egypt. in the 
citadel of Alatri there is a stone of 
twenty cubic metres, or 600 cubic 
feet. At Ferentino, there are a 
great number of these constructions 
formed of polygonal stones of an 
enormous size: it is to these the 
author gives the name of Cyclopian, 
or Saturnian walls. By retaining 
this name the author observes I do 
not pretend that Saturn was the in- 
venter of them; they are much 
more ancient than he, and might 
originate with the civilization of 
Pheenicia, which is of very great 
antiquity, and perhaps owes its 
origin to the Chaldeans, However 
it was these Pheenician workmen to 
whom we owe these colossal con- 
structions every where disseminated 


in Greece, Italy, &c, Saturn, it is 
granted, might bring as much of 
the art of architecture as he was 
acquainted with into Hesperia, or 
Italy. These remains have some- 
times borne the name of giauts, &c, 
hence it may be supposed that the 
Giants’ Causeway in Ireland was 
one of these works; but similar 
causeways have been found in many 
countries subject to volcanos ; and 
every naturalist at this time of day 
well kuows that these causeways are 
formed out of the prismatic columns 
of the volcanic stones produced by 
nature. 

The Histoire Philosophique of the 
Progress of Physic, by M.A. Libes, 
promises to be a work of much ce- 
lebrity atParis.—The fourth volume 
contains the following epitome of 
the history of the science from the 
birth of pneumatic chemistry to the 
present day. 

Black was the first who disco- 
vered the phenomena of the specific 
caloric of bodies, or what is called 
latent heat. He discovered the 
properties of fixed air, or carbonic 
acid combined, 

Priestley discovered most of the 
gases, aud described their principal 
qualities, 

Cavendish broached the opinion 
that water is composed of vital air 
and inflammable gas ; and he disco- 
vered the principles of nitrous acid, 

Scheele made new experiments 
upon fire, heat, and light, and 
made it appear that several metals 
might be converted into acids, 

Crawford improved the experi- 
ments of Black upon heat. 

Lavoisier demonstrated that in 
the burning of bodies calcination 
was performed,and a great quantity 
of vital air absorbed: but Hales, 

Ray, and Mayhew had previously 
observed a considerable absorption 
of air in these operations. 

Galvani perceived that electricity 
was produced by the contact now 
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called by the name of galvanism. 
—Volta invented the pile voltaic. 

Wollaston, Davy, Erman, and 
Ritter, lave made very interesting 
discoveries by the use of this pile. 

The author then notices the la- 
bours of Herschell, Lagrange, La- 
place, Laclande, Brisson, Berthollet, 
Morveau, Dalton, De Luc, Rumford, 
Bossuet, Flauguerges, Chladne and 
Orsted; in fine he does not forget 
any physician or naturalist of note. 

The author, M. Libes, is not to be 
looked oh as a mere historian ; he 
has enriched his work with a new 
explication of Aurora Borealis, in 
making it appear that it is electri- 
city that developes the resinous 
substance in every natural body. 
He has also produced a theory of 
molecular attraction. 

Science is further indebted to 
M. Libes for a Physical Dictionary 
in three volumes, the most com- 
plete in existence. In this he enu- 
merates the principal discoveries 
from which inferior improvements 
have resulted. In these works, to- 
gether with the discoveries recorded, 
the pupil will become master of the 
fundamental principles of physic, 
whilst theories devoid of experi- 
ments are neither good for master 
nor scholar.—Science demands ex- 
periments and a clear exposition of 
those theories which ought to flow 
from them ; those who would wish 
to go further should study the works 
of Newton, Euler, Lagrange, Black, 


Cavendish, Franklin, Crawford, 
Scheele, &c. 

M. Delametherie, also speaks 
highly of Sir Humphry Davy’s 


Elements of Chemical Philosophy, 
inthe copious account which he 
gives of this work in his nambers 
of the Journal De Physique, &c. 
The learned Freuch translator of 
this work, we are informed, has at- 
tached notes to it more voluminous 
than the text, explanatory of 
Sir Humphry’s chemical principles. 

M. Flaugerge has made the fol- 


lowing curious observation upon 
the planet Mars. ** I have seen be- 
fore its oppusition a spot of an oval 
form, white and resplendent, sitna- 
ted exactly at the south poleof this 
planet; 1 have observed this spet 
gradually diminishing in its cirewm- 
ference, and finally disappear m the 
course of a month. I have no 
doubt that this is a mountain’ of 
snow or ice, till melted by the ac- 
tion of the sun’s heat. Spring com- 
menced in the south pole of this 
planet on the 12th of April, 1813.” 

To prevent suffocation in wells, 
damps, &c. an apparatus has been 
invented, It consists of a cylin- 
drical case of tin, open before, and 
fitted to a tube of glass at the 
upper extremity. The other eid of 
the glass tube is to be introduced 
into the mouth, «a little cotton 
being placed in each nostril, and 
the tin cylinder filled with moist- 
ened cotton, secured to the breast. 
Breathing through this apparatus, 
the metallic vapours will be de- 
tained by the moistened cotton 
only ; but if noxious gases, damnps, 
&c. are to be avoided, it will be 
necessary to impreguate the cotton 
with some chemical agent, as ain- 
monia; but it will not answer for 
any exposure of long duration. 

The Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh proposes for their Prize 
Essay for 1815, “ The compara- 
tive specific caloric of veinous and’ 
arterjal blood.” 

Parliament, on the suggestion of 
the trustees of the British Museum, 
have agreed to purchase the re- 
mainder of the collections of the 
late Mr. Townley, including his 
medals, coins, gems, cameos, &c. 

The French work called the Mer- 
eure, or Annals of Foreign Litera- 
ture, is intended to be reprinted in 
London in tlie French language. 
On the other hand, persons are 
gone from this metropolis to Paris 
in order to commence the printing 


of a daily English Newspaper. 
L2 
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M. Sowerby is"making a sword 
of meteoric iron to present to the 
Emperor of Russia. 

M. Alex. Rochon, member of 
the French Institute, in communi- 
cating his account of a new Helio- 
meter, mentions that he owes it to 
his colleague Arago, to acknow- 
ledge that from him he first learn- 
ed that the old pieces of stained 
glass in our churches, possessed 
the astonishing property of traus- 
mitting homogeneous rays only, 
when they were painted with the 
oxide of copper. These pieces of 
stained glass are either of a beau- 
tifulyed or bright green, according 
us the painting, is more or less 
fired, the oxide assumes these co- 
lours; he adds, it is with a piece 
of glass painted red with the oxide 
of copper, that I obtain at this in- 
stant two images of the sun, per- 
fectly well defined, and I have now 
the means of increasing at plea- 
sure the effect of double refrac- 
tion. 

By the latest experiments made 
on human bones by Hildebrandt, 
the analysis of Fourcroy and Vauge- 
lin is confirmed, that they do not 
contain any oxiphosphate, as maiu- 
tained by Berzelius in his Animal 
Chemistry. 

The university of Wilna is re- 
stored, and a veterinary school ad&- 


ed to its other lectureships.—The, 


Universities of Halie and Berlin, 
have also been restored to their 


former rank by the king of 


Prussia, 

A shepherd boy in the depart- 
ment of Jura upon the Alps, lately 
struck his stick into an aperture 
which was found to contain a pot 
half zine and half copper, filled 
with copper medals edged with 
silver, bearing the effigies of seve- 
ral Emperors, of excellent work- 
manship. 


M. Stergel, the celebrated Swedish 
sculptor died lately at Rome, His 
principal works are the groupe of 
Psyche and Love, and that of Mars 
and Venus; the monument erected 
to Descartes in one of the churches 
at Stockholm, and the statue of 
Gustavus placed near the palace.— 
It was atyM. Steryel’s suggestion 
that the late king of Sweden pur- 
charged the Endymion at Rome, 
now: the chief ornament of the 
Stockholm Museum, 

M. Mionett, of Paris, has pub- 
lished a description of ancient 
Greek and Roman medals, with a 
table appreciating their scarcity 
and value. It consists of six vo- 
lumes in octavo, and one volume 
of plates, and comprizes a series 
of 20,000 impressions taken in sul- 
phur. 

Canova, the celebrated sculptor, 
is making a model of a colossal 
statue in marble, representing the 
Roman Catholic Religion, to be 
placed in the Vatican, 

It appears from a paper lately 
read before the Royal Society, 
upon fluorine, that this body has 
never yet been procured in an 
uncombined state, as no vessel 
will hold it without altering its 
specific properties. When com- 
bined with hydrogen it forms flu- 
orice acid, powerful in corroding 
glass; with silica and boron it 
forms peculiar acids. This paper, 
written by Sir H. Davy, details 4 
number of attempts to decompose 
silici and obtain the substance he 
has denominated silicon, not a 
metal, but of the same nature as 
boron. Hydrogen, he observed, 
formed as many acids as oxygen, 
and that combustion could only 
take place when oxygen is present, 
fluorme, chlorine, and _ iodine, 
being equally supporters of com- 
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New Publications for July. 








LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


Exp ortation of Corn, 

BY the stat. 54 Geo. 3. c. 69, 
which recites, that since it is ex- 
pedient that the exportation of 
corn should be .permitted at all 
times, it is enacted that all boun- 
ties respectively granted and pay- 
able, upon the exportation of any 
corn, grain, malt, meal or flour, 
from any part of the anited king- 
dom, and all restrictions on the 
exportation thereof, under any act 
or acts of parliament in force in 
relation thereto, shall céase and de- 
: and it shall be lawful to 
export atiall times from any part 
of the united kingdom, any corn, 
grain, meal, mult, aud flour with, 
out the payment of ‘any duty of 
customs thereon; and no ‘person 
shall be entitled to demand or re- 
ceive any bounty, in respect of the 
exportation, after the passing of this 
act, of any corn, grain, meal, malt, 
or flour, from any part of the uni- 
ted kingdom. 

In our next we shall detail the 


provisions of the act ‘relating « to 
apprenticeships, as also those 
which affect ecclesiastical matters 
—and in the following number 
shall resume our plan of giving the 
capita of all the statutes passed 
during the present sessions. 


Appointment of Overseers of the 
Poor. 

Great inconvenience, having 
been found to arise from the sta- 
tute 43 Eliz. c. 2, which appoints 
the nomination of overseers of the 
poor to be made on a moveable 
feast, viz. in Easter week, or with- 
in one month thereafter; it is en- 
acted by the statute 54 Geo. 3. c. 
91, that the appointment of oyer- 
seers directed by. the, recited acts, 
shall in every year be, made.on the 
twenty-fifth day of March, or 
within fourteen days.#ext after the 
said» 25th day of March, in all 
and‘every the same manner as di- 
rected by the said act to be made 
in’ Easter week, 
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ARTS, FINE. 

LLUSTRATIONS of the Poems of 

Robert Burns, from Designs by 
T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. royal S8vo. 
31s, bd.; large paper, 21. 12s. éd. 
BLOGRAPHY. 

Authentic Memoirs of Edmond 
Kean, of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, By Francis Phippen. 3s. 6d. 

OLASSICAL. 

Routh’s Reliqua Sacrz. 2 vols. 8vo. 
il. 108, 

EDUCATION, i 

Wakefield’s Traveller in Africa. 
lvol. 5s. 6d. 

Edgworth’s Continuation of Early 
Lessons. 2vols.18mo. 6s, 
Smith’s Latin Grammar. 

LAW. 

Gurnevy’s Trial of C. R. De Beren- 
ger, Lord Cochrane, and others, for 
a Conspiracy, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the §th and 9th of June, 
8vo. 19s. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Farr’s Elements of Medical Juris- 

prudence. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apparitions, or the Mystery of 
Ghosts, Hobgoblins,; and haunted 
Houses. By J. Taylor, 12mo. - 5s. 

Leadbetter's | Tales for Cottagers. 
12mo. . 5s. 

Kett’s Flowers of Wit. 2 vols, 14s. 

Orizinal Letters of Advice to a 
Young Lady. .12mo0. 2s. 6d. 

Shipway’s Campanalogia, or Univer- 
sal Instructor in the Art of Ringing. 
4s. 

Interesting Anecdotes of the Em- 
press Josephine, &c. &c. S8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Heyne’s Tracts, Historical and Sta- 
tistical, on India, with Journals of 
several Tours through various, Parts 
of the Peninsula; also an Account of 
comets, in a Series of Letters. to. 
Zl. 2s. 

Colquhoun’s Treatise on theWealth, 
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New Publications for July. 
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Power, aad Resources of the British 
Empire inevery Quarter of theWorld. 
Royal 4to, 2. 2s. 

Planta’s New Picture of Paris, or 
the Stranget’s Guide to the French 
Metropolis. 18mo. 6s. 6d. Or with 
the Gazetteer of France, 9s. 64d. 

Remarks on Madame de Stael’s 
Work on Germany, in: Four Letters, 
addressed to Sir James Mackintosh, 
Bart. M.P, 8vo. 6s. 

A Farewell Address from a Tutor to 
his Pupils. By the late Rev. Radcliffe 
Scholefield. 8d. 

A Correct Account of the Visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
and his illustrious Guests to the Uni- 
versity and City of Oxford, im June, 
1814. 3s, ’ 

Dobson's Kunopedia, a practical 
Essay on breaking or training the 
English Spaniel or Pointer, with In- 
structions for attaining the Art of 
Shooting fiying, 8vo. 12s. 

Remarks on the Case of Lord Coch- 
rane. 2s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Bibliography ; to which is prefixed, a 
Memoir on the Public Libraries of; the 
Ancients. By Thomas Hartwell Horne. 
2 vols. 8vo. 38s. Or 2 vols. 4to. 
51. 5s. 

Chad’s Narrative of the late Revo- 
lution in Holland. 8vo. 

Battersby’s Tell-tale Sophas, an ec- 
centric Fable, in 3 vols. 19mo0.° 21s. 

Reflections on the Conviction and 
Sentence of the Right Hon. Lord 
Cochrane. By J. C. Jennyngs, Esq. 
2s. 

Grotius on War and Peace. 3 vols. 
Sls. 6d. 

MECHANICS. 

Toplis’s Translation of La Place’s 

Analytical Mechanics, 8vo. 12s, 
MINERALOGY, 

Aiken’s Manual of Mineralogy. 

Crown 8yvo. 7s 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Bingley’s Animated Nature, or 


Elements of the Natural History of 


Animals, for the Use of Schools. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 
NOVELS. 
Waverley, or Sixty Years since. 
$ vols. @is, 


en By Miss Cullen, 3 vols. 
Ss. 





An Old Bachelor’s Miserfies. By a 

Maid of Distinction. 4 vols, 11. 4s. 

Pneumanee, or Fairy of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 2 vols. 10s. 6d, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

- The Royal Military Chronicle, or 

British Officer’s Monthly Register and 

Mentor. 7 vols. royal 8vo. 61. 16s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL 

ECONOMY, 

A Letter to the Electors of West. 
minster on the Case of Lord Cochrane, 
as distinguished from that of his Asso- 
ciates, Is. 

A Second Letter to the Electors of 
Westminster, on the Nomination of 
Lord Cochrane as a proper Person to 
represent them in Parliament. 1s. 

Holford’s Speech on the Motion 
made by him in the House of Com- 
mons, 14th of June, 1814. 1s. 

A Letter to the Electors of West- 
minster on the Choice of a Repre- 
sentative. Is. 

Observations on the late Treaty of 
Peace with France, so far as it relates 
to the Slave Trade. 6d. : 


POETRY. 

Cona, or the Vale of Clwyd, and 
other Poems, f.c. 7s. 6d. 

Norway, a Satire. 1s. 6d. 

The R—!| Runaway, or C——tte 
and Coachee!! By Peter Pindar, 
Esq. 1s. 6d. 

The Lilliputian Navy !! The R—t’s 
Fleet, or John Ball at the Serpen- 
tine. By Peter Pindar, Esq. 8vo. 


The Reflections of Tyranny, or 
Napoleon in Elba. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Mentor and Amanda, or a Visit to 
Ackworth School. 1s. 

Peace. By Thomas Fry. 1s.-6d. 

Modern Parnassus, or New Art of 
Poetry. 3s. 

Laura, a Collection of Sonnets. 
By Capel Lofft.. 5 vols, 30s. 

Europe saved ia Spain!! a Poetic 
Effusion. $s. 

The Olive Branch. 4s. 6d. 

Minstrel stolen Moments, or Shreds 
of Fancy. 9s. 

RELIGION. 

Four Sermons, preached in London 
at the Twentieth General Meeting of 
the Missionary Society. 8vo. 3s. 

A Sermon, preached at St, Mary’s 
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Princess Charlotte of Wales. 








Chapel, Peszance, April 24,1814. By 
C. Val. Le Grice, M. A. 1s. 

Grinfield’s Sermon, preached at 
Laura Chapel, Bath. 1s. 

Only fair Play for the Scriptures, or 
a few Words ot Apology for Scriptural 
or strictly Protestant Christianity. 1s. 

Belsham’s Thanksgiving Sermon for 
the Conelusion of Peace with France, 
preached at Essex Chapel, July 3, 
1814. Qs. 

Sermons. By Richard Price, D. D. 
F. R. S. and Joseph Priestley, LL. D. 
F.R.S. 9s, 

Belsham’s Discourse delivered at 
Essex Street Chapel, Mareh 31, 1814. 
To which is annexed, an Appendix, 
containing a summary Review of a 
Publication of the Lord Bishop of | t. 
David's, entitled, “‘ A brief Memorial 
on the Repeal of the 9th and 10th 
William Ill.” &e. 5s. 

Tom’s Sermon, on the Death of W. 
Tucker, at Chard. 15. 6d. 

Colquhoun’s Treatise on Spiritual 
Comfort. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Hamilton’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 8vo. 
7s, 6d. 

Clarke’s Dissertation on the Dragon, 
Beast, and False Prophet of the Apo- 
calypse. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Remains of ‘Archbishop Leigh- 


ton, with his Life. By the Rev. G. 
Jermant. 8vo. 8s, 

The Works of Dr. N. Lardner, 
Part I. (to be completed in 20 Parts, 
forming 5 vols. in 4to-) 10s. 6d. 

Does Faith ensure Good Works ? 
an Answer in Negative. By the Rev. 
James Beresford. 1s. 6d. 

Gisborne’s Sermon, in the Church of 
Barten under Needwood, Stafford, 
July 7, 1814. 1s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Richardson’s New Map of London 
and its Environs, with an Index, 5s. 

Sarrett’s New Picture of London. 
18mo. 5s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Clarke’s Travels ia various Coun- 
tries of Rurope, Asia, and Africa, 
Vol. Il. Part Il. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 
Or large Paper, 81. 8s. 

Captain Flinders’s Voyage to Terra 
Australis. Royal 4to, 2 vols. with 
an Imperial folio Atlas, 8l. 8s. Or 
Imperial 4to, 121. 12s. 

A Tour through the Island of Elba. 
By Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. Illustrated 
with Views drawn from Nature, by 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 4to. gl. 2s. Or 
on large Paper, 4. 4s. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

Powis’s Stable Directory, orGroom’s 
Guide to the Medicine Chest. 3s, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Important Facts concerning the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales. 

A little after nine, on Tuesday even- 
ing, July 12th, a good deal of bustle 
about the doors and in the lobby of 
the House of Commons was excited by 
her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by another lady, 
drawing up at the door, in Old Palace- 
yard, in an open barouche, and send- 
ing into the House to speak to Mr. 
Whitbread, who not being there, her 
Royal Highness enquired for Mr. Pon- 
sonby or Lord Grey, Neither were at 
hand. The servant came to the lob- 
by, and the Deputy Serjeant at Arms 
went to the Princess at the door, to 
acquaint her that the Members her 
Royal Highness enquired for were not 


present. The Princess then drove off, 
amid considerable expressions of ap- 
plause from the populace, who had as- 
sembled with great alatrity. Their 
shouts were heard in the house. 

An extraordinary sensation was pro- 
duced by the event which took place 
on Tuesday, July 12th. . 

It is perfectly known that the in- 
tended marriage between the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange was broken off in 
consequence of the dread which her 
Royal Highness felt of being taken 
out of the country at a time when con- 
siderations of the highest importance 
demanded her continuance init. From 
the time of the breaking off this nego- 
ciation, attempts have been incessant- 
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Captaw Usher's Narrative. 





ly made, if not to renew it, at least to 
shew the high offence she had given ; 
and her Royal Highness has suffered 
the most cruel agitation, although her 
health was so seriously affected as to 
demand the most lenient attention, ang 
articularly that her mind should be 
bgt iree from all harassing disturb- 
ance. Her physicians had some time 
ago given a written certificate that 
the complaint of her lameness re- 
quired sea-bathing and sea-air; and 
we have reason to believe that this 
certificate was laid before the Prince 
Regent some days ago. 

On Tuesday evening the Prince Re- 
gent entered Warwick-house, and, 
without any previous notice, informed 
the Princess Charlotte that Miss Knight 
and all her household, and all the ser- 
vants attending her, were dismissed— 
and that her Royal Highness must 
forthwith take up her residence in 
Carlton House,and from thence toCran- 
bourn Lodge, where the Countess Dow- 
ager of Rosslyn, the: Countess of I]. 
chester, the two Misses Coates, and 
Mrs. Campbell, were actually in the 
next room inreadiness to wait upon 
her; and this intimation was made in 
terms of unusual severity, as it was ac- 
companied by a declaration that she 
was to be under their sole superinten- 
dence; and that she was neilher to 
receive visits or letters. In this em- 
barrassing. situation, and under the 
agony of despair, she ran out of War- 
wick house, threw herself info an 
hackney-coach, and drove to Con- 
naught-house, the residence of her 
mother. The Princess of Wales was 
absent, but a groom was dispatched 
to Blackheath, to request her immedi- 
ate relurnto town. The groom met 
her Royal Highness on the way, and 
delivered the Princess Charlotte’s note, 
acquainting her with the event ; upon 
which the Princess of Wales drove to 
the Parlian.ent house, and eagerly in- 
quired for Mr. Whitbread, who was 
absent, and for Earl Grey, who had 
Jeft tuwn several days before. She 
then went onto her own house at Con- 
naught-place, where her daughter 
communicated the particulars we have 
stated; and where Mr. Brougham, who 
had been sent for to Mr. Michael An- 
gelo Taylor’s, had arrived. 


The flight of the Princess from War- 
wick-house was soon made known to 
the Prince Regent, at the Duke of 
York’s, where a great parly were as- 
sembled. Notice of it was also sent 
to the Queen, who had a card-party, 
and which she instantly left. A Coun- 
cil was called, and Lord Ellenborough 
and Lord Eldoa were consulted. Ru- 
mour says, that an Habeas Corpus 
was to be issued to brig back the 
person of her Royal Highness to 
Cariton House. But the Duke of 
York and three of the Prince Regent’s 
people went to Connaught-house ; and 
stated to her Royal Highness her fa- 
ther’s commands to conduct her back. 
Mr, Brougham had previouslyacquain- 
ted her Royal Highness, that by the 
laws of the land she must obey her fa- 
ther’s command; and when the Duke 
of York gave her an assurance that 
she should not be immured,nor treated 
with the severity which had been 
threatened, she consented to return 
with him; and accordingly, her Royal 
Highness was conducted to Carlton- 
house, all the persons by whom she 
has been served being removed from 
attendance on her person, except Mrs. 
Lewis, who had followed her to Con. 
naught-house with her night-cloaths, 
and who was permitted to return with 
her in the carriage along with the 
Duke of York. 


Bonaparte. —, Captain’s Usher's 
Narrative. 

Captain Usher, it will be recollected, 
was the Officer who conveyed Bona- 
parte to Elba, in his’ Majesty's ship 
Undaunted. The substance of that 
Officer’s Narrative has been given—we 
now give it enlire : 

* Soon after my arrival at Frejus, 
(says Captain Usher) Count Bertrand, 
Grand Marshal, informed me that it 
was the Emperor’s wish to sce me, (he 
isstill acknowledged Emperor and So- 
vereign of (he Island of Elba.) When 
I was presented, he said he was once a 
great enemy to England, but now he 
was a sincere friend, He said we were 
a great and generous nation. He asked 
me about wind, weather, distance to 
Elba, and other nautical questions; 
he then bowed and retired. He was 
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very dignified; still the Emperor. I 
received his command to dine with 
him—there were at table. the Russian, 
Austrian, Prussia, and English Com- 
missioners, and the Grand Marshal ; 
the conversation was most interesting. 
He laughed when | asked if he did not 
issue his Milan Decree, for forcing 
America to quarrel with us—this he 
did not deny---he said, all his plans 
were of an immense scale, and would 
have been finished in four or five 
years. Ll have not time to repeat all 
his interesting conversation. That 
night we embarked all his numerous 
baggage. In the morning he sent for 
me-.-he asked how the wind was, and 
said, that he had made up his mind to 
embark at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing. 

‘* At seven o’clock an immense mob 
formed round his hotel; he sent for 
me, and I remained half an hour along 
with him. His sword was on the table, 
aud he appeared very thoughtful ; 
there was a great noise in the street. 
I said to him the French mob are. the 
worst Ihave seen; he answered, they 
are a fickle people. He appeared deep 
inthought; but recovering himself, 
rung the bell, and ordering the Grand 
Marshal to be sent for, he asked if all 
was ready —being answered in the affir- 
mative, he turned to me, and said in 
his usual quick way, Allons. The 
stairs were lined at each side with La- 
dies and Gentlemen; he,stopped a 
moment, avd said something to the 
Ladies, which I could not hear, He 
walked to his carriage, and called for 
me (not a safe birth); he then called 
the Austrian Commissioner and the 
Grand Marshal. 1 sat opposite to him 
in the carriage, and drove off. He 
was handed into the boat by a nephew 
of Sir Sidney Smith ; who is my fourth 
Lieutenant; rather an odd coinci- 
dence ; Lieutenant Smith had been 
confined in a prison for seven or eight 
years ; | introduced him: the Emperor 
seemed to fie! his conscience prick 
him ; he only said, ** Nephew to Sir 
Sidney Smith; 1 met him in Egypt.” 
When he went on board he walked 
round the ship; my people crowded 
about him, and for the first time in 
his life he feit confidence in a mob. 
Vou. [. July, 1814. 


His spirits seemed to revive, and he 
told me next morning that he had 
never slept better ; next day he asked 
mea thousand qnestions, and seemed 
quite initiated in all nautical matters. 
At breakfast and dinner there was a 
great deal of conversation; he spoke 
of the Scheldt expedition. | asked him 
if he thought we should succeed? he 
said, ** Never ;”’ and turning a litile 
towards the Ausician Commissioner, 
he said, *“* 1 wrote from Vienna that 
the expedition was intended against 
Antwerp.’ He told me that his motive 
in annexing Holland to France was for 
a naval purpose, and that he thought 
the Zuder Zee particularly well adapt- 
ed for exercising his conscripts! At 
breakfast one’ morning, he asked me 
to bring to a neutral brig that was 
passing ; I said, laughing, that I was 
astonished his Majesty would give 
such an order, as it was contrary to his 
system to denationalize; he turned 
round and gave me a pretty bard nip, 
saying, * Ah, Captain! When we 
were sailing by the Alps, he leaned on 
my arm for half an hour, looking 
earnestly at them. I toid him he 
once passed them with better fortune. 
He laughed and liked the compliment. 
He told me that he had been once 
wounded, and in the knee, by an Eng- 
lish serjeant. He looks uncommonly 
well and young. He is changed much 
for the better, being now very stout. 
He shewed me a portrait of the King 
of Rome, who is very like his father. 
He likewise shewed me one of the 
Empress, which is rather pretty. We 
had a smart gale off Corsica. He 
asked me to anchor at Ajaccio, the 
place of his birth; but the wind 
changing, made it impossible. In the 
gale, | told him I had more confidence 
than Crsar’s pilot; the compliment 
pleased him. [ returned to Frejus, to 
embark the Princess Borghese, his 
sister, who goes on a visit to Elba, 
He dresses very plain, wearing a green 
coat, with the decorations of the Le- 
gion of Honour. 

** The whole length portrait of him, 
with the cocked hat, and arm folded 
in his breast, as walking in the 
grounds of Malmaison, is the strongest 
hikeness of him 1 have seen.” 
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~ From June 27, to J ly 25, 1814. 











PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


THE Emperor of Russia danced 
at the Portsmouth Ball with 
Miss Fitzclarence, and afterwards 
with Lady Gore; and every 
time he was near the Duke of 
Wellington, his Imperial Majesty 
shook hands with our illustrious 
hero, 

The Trial of the Hon, Frederick 
Cavendish, on a charge of forgery, 
took piace on Monday, at the 
Commission Court, Dublin, before 
Barons George and M‘Lelland. 
The forgery, being that of his 
brother’s hand-writing, the Hon. 
F. Cavendish, not being properly 
proved, the Jury returned a verdict 
of —Not Guilty. 

Some time since a cow belonging 
to Mr. Bolland, of Ashton, was 
taken ill, and began rapidly to 
waste away; she was put under the 
care of Mr, Criff, a veterinary sur- 
geon, of Tarvin, who gave her some 
medicine, which caused her to 
void two adders from 18 to 20 inches 


long, and she is now nearly reco- 
vered,— Chester Chronicle, 

At the Dublin Quarter Sessions 
the following trial occurred : 

James Reilly, indicted for as- 
saulting Peter Byrne. 

Peter Byrne examined.—Was as- 
saulted by the Prisoner's voice on 
the floor. He wanted ine to fight, 
and if I did not get up and fight, 
he would kick my guts out. After 
he got up, he gave me a violent 
blow, stuck very hard to me; but 
being killed by the blow, I cried 
out, ** Michael Byrne will you see 
me killed ?”—and he got up in 
his skin, and he looked very comi- 
cal. And 1 saw him on Monday, 
and I humbled; and he said there 
was no person present but us both 
—and I want no revenge—and if 
it was pleasing to your Lordship to 
bind him, to save me, and he will 
behave himself well—The traverser 
was found guilty, and ordered to 
give security for his good beha- 
viour to the prosecutor. 


——— 


BILL OF MORTALITY FROM JUNE 27, TO JULY 26, 1814. 





CHRISYENED. BURIED. 
Males 1075 ‘ Males be | 9 
Females 963 ¢ 7°98 | Pemates 712 § '4*? 


Whereof have died under two years old 464 





Peck Loaf, 3s. 11d. 3s. 11d. 3s, 10d, 3s. 11d. 


Salt, 20s, per bushel, 44d. per Ib, 


Qand 5 .156{|60and 70. 91 
5and10. 61] 70and 80. 23 
10and20. 53] 80and 90. 26 
20 and 30. 107} 90 and 100, 1 
30 and 40. 120 
40 and 50. 143 
50 and 60 . 127 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Sy theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140Ibs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended July 23d, 1814. 


INLAND COUNTIES, 














MARITIME COUNTIES. 



















































































Wheat! Rye |Barley| Oats Wheat | Rye {Barley |Oats. 

as Cie da dea da | 2 ‘| a i ow chia, © 

Middsx.| 71 6/22 8| 35 1{ 28 3]iEssex ........] 70 +) 32 O| 34 i268 
Surrey | 75 @ 136 0] 29 4ji\Kent ........ 66 Gl——| 36 4/26 & 
Hertford] G8 8| 32 0} 38 O] 27 2iiSussex........ 64 tl————} 30 0/25 7 
Bedford | 68 6 36 6| 26 1\Suffolk ...... G3 Si———| 33. 9)24 6 
Huntin. | 63 7 32 O| 2P 8\Cambridge , 62 6) 34 (C119 0 
Northa. | 64 6 | 29 ©} 21 0}, Norfolk a 60 2i———| 29 4/20 G 
Rutland] 65 0 29 9 {Lincoln coceee| 6) 4] 40 Of] 83 OD 4 
Leicest. | 70 3] 38 0] 33 6] 26 41/York ........ 6111; 40 0) 31 F216 
Notting.| 70 8] 41 0} 37° O} 25 10 /Durham saigaaed MeL ae ——~-—|28 10 
Derby 76 0 29 2\Northumberlan.) 63 1!) 46 5) 35 C127) 1 
Stafford | 78 O|———| 38 11] 26 7 [Cumberland G7 5) 44 @} 30) 3/25 10 
Salop 173 of 53 4 35 4}|Westmorland..| 71 4/52 0] 32 0/25 &@ 
Herefor.| 60 9} 41 6) 29 6| 29 5})/Laneaster 74 | eee: ta 24 11 
Wor’st. | 70 4) 49 10] 39 6] 34 2jChester ...... 70 : ccsstinta| 22 0 
Warwic.| 73 4 40 3] 31 4iFlint ..,.. ‘ 3 3}———) 44 0) —— 
Wilts 62 10 28 6) 25 Of/Denbigh ., 77 11 ae: 47 $829 3 
Berks 71 1 32 G6} 26 | Anglesea...... ——| 30 o}18 0 
Oxford | 69 6|———| 30 3) 26 G6}\Carnarvon ....| 76 ¢]——l| 39 4/21 6 
Bucks 7 6g 34 6) 25 OMerioneth ....) 74 ¢|——! 45 4|33 4 
Brecon | 69 9) 48 0] 36 6} 24 Of/Cardigan...... 72 O|—-——| 34 O18 @ 
Montgo.| 68 1) 36 9} 43 2] 35 e2llPembroke 57 9]——_—_1 35 8ll4 OO 
Radnor.| 64 Ol———! 34 6} 22 Oj/Carmarthen 82 6ji——-| 41 613 4 
Glamorgan ....| 76 6 37 4/25 4 

—_— Gloucester . 65 1 29 5/96 9 
\Somersct....... 67 6|———j| 31 719 2 

Average of England and Wales. \;Monmouth ....| 70 1} ———|——--| —— 
Wheat 6¢s. 10d.; Rye 41s. 10d.;Barleyj'Devon........ 69 5|\———| 28 11| —— 
34s. 5d.3; Oats 255.3d.;  Beans}/Cornwall...... 62 4;———| 27 o}23 4 
44s. 24.3; Pease 49s.0d.; Oatmeal |Dorset cecscess| 65 Ol-————| 27 6/26 0 
31's. Od. Hants a 1 OS 7] ol25 3 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 


BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 
Commercial, 145/. per share 
East India, 1241. per cent 
East Country, 40]. per share 
London, 100/. per cent 
West-India, 159/. ditto 

CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 220/. per share 
Grand Union, 95/. ditto 
Huddersfield, 152. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s. ditto 
Lancaster, 191. 10s. ditto 
Leicester Union, 1401. ditto 
Monmonth, 1601. ditto 
Regents, 23/7. per share discount 
Shropshire, 78/. per share 
Thames and Medway, 20/. ditto 

WATER-WORKS. 


.EZast London, 701. per share 


July %, 1814 
(rand Junction, 35/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 302. ditto 

INSURANCE-OFFicrs, 
Albion, 45/. per share 


Eagle, 2/. 2s. ditto 
Globe, 11142, ditto 
Hope, 21.3. ditto 
Imperial, 491. ditto 
tock, 21. i5s. ditto 
BRIDGES, 
Strand, 272. per share 
Mitto Anuuwities, 122. per share prem 
Vauxhall, 39/. per share 
SUNDRIES. 
London Commercial Sale Rooms, 532. de 
Beeralstone Mines, 20/. per share prew 
Combe Martin, “01. ditto 
Gas Light, 51. ditto 


L. Wore and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 








PRICE OF STOCKS, from June 28, to Jury 97, 1814, both inclusive. 




































































































































s \e : . - ‘aw fe : . | Old | New | Ditto | Consols 
Day. Bank 3 p. Ceni/3 p. Cent)4 pCet.|5 p Cent frish|5 > p-Ce. \Bank Long)Imperial Imperial! Om- India) ludia | 8. Sez arr - Seal 8 ¢ | Aden Exche. for . 
1814) Stock.) Redu Consels.|Annu.| Navy. |[5p.C) 1797.| Annuities. |3 p Ce Anns. i .1 Stock |Bonds.! Stoek.|%" ~“* maker f : 
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N. B. In the 3 per Cent. Consols, the highest and lowest Price of each dav is = n; ther Stocks, the highest only. 
J. M. RICH ARDSON, STock Br 3, Cornhill. 














